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NEXPO’95 
GEORGIA  WORLD 
CONGRESS  CENTER 
ATLANTA 
JUNE  24-28 


NEXP0^95  .  the  annual  technical  expxisition  and  conference  of  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  is  always  an  impressive  show.  Executives  from  newspapers  of  all  sizes  gath¬ 
er  to  view  and  learn  about  the  latest  available  newspaper  equipment  and  technical  services 
from  around  the  world. 

IZ  ‘  -R  NEXPO  is  being  held  at  the  Georgia  World  Qmgress  Center  in 

Atlanta.  The  theme  of  the  exposition  is  “Putting  The  Future  In  Focus.”  Your  challenge  is 
to  get  newspapers  to  focus  on  you  and  how  you  can  help  them  achieve  their  future  goals. 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  three  special  NEXPO ’95  issues  will  get  your 
messages  to  the  right  people  at  the  right  time! 
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xSSUE 
M  \y  27 

Convention  attendees  use  this  to  plan 
their  stops  at  the  show.  It’s  packed 
with  a  listing  of  exhibitors,  highlights 
of  what  they  are  exhibiting  and  what’s 
new  in  the  industry. 

AD  RESERVATION 
DEADLINE: 

MAY  12 

AD  MATERIALS  DEADLINE: 
MAY  16 


C  -'NVENTION 
ISSUE 
jUNT  24 

In  addition  to  our  readership  of 
83,000,  this  special  issue  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  show  in  Atlanta. 


AD  RESERVATION 
DEADLINE: 

JUNE  9 

AD  MATERIALS  DEADLINE: 
JUNE  12 


Use  this  issue  to  remind  attendees  of 
what  they  saw;  reinforce  the  benefits 
of  your  equipment  and  services. 


AD  RESERVATION 
DEADLINE: 

JUNE  21 

AD  MATERIALS  DEADLINE: 
JUNE  23 


A  '^T^ACH  OF  A  DEAi  !  1/:  ^R:CE 

When  you  run  an  ad  in  the  May  27  Planning  Issue  and  the  June  24  Convention  Issue, 
you  can  repeat  the  same  ad  in  the  July  1  Post-convention  Issue  at  1/2  your  normal  rate! 


AD  RATES 

Full  Page . 

.  $3,420 

2/3  Page 

.  $2,670 

1/2  Page . 

.  $2,020 

1/3  Page 

.  $1,440 

1/4  Page - 

.  $1,195 

COLOR  RATES 

$425  for  each  color  per  page,  standard  colors. 
$200  extra  for  facing  page,  same  color. 
Matched  color  $575  per  page  per  extra  color. 
Four-color  process  space  and  color  charge: 
One  page,  $4,670;  two-page  spread,  $8,690 
(based  on  one-time  space  rate). 
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OR  MAIL  US  YOUR  ORDERS. 
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A  Man  Who  Leaws 
No  Stone  Unthrown 

Don  Wright  of  The  Palm  Beach  Post.  One  of 
America’s  great  political  cartoonists.  Not  a  cold  and  timid 
soul,  but  David  with  a  slingshot  boulder,  leveling  the 
playing  fields  of  the  mighty  and  putting  stars  to  flight.  One 
of  the  few  not  afraid  to  take  a  stand. 

Still  crazy  after  all  these  years. 

Tribune  Media  Services 


435  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Suite  1500  ■  Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1  ■  (312)  222-4444«  (800)  245-6536 


We  re  proud  of  Jeffrey  Good  and  his 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  editorial  writing.  He  earned 
it  for  his  worit  on  Fmal  Indignities,  a  series 
published  last  year  that  exposed  flaws  in 
Florida’s  probate  system. 


The  Times’  fifth  Pulitzer  continues 
a  tradition  of  journalistic  excellence. 
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MAY 

A- 10  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Cincinnatian  Hotel,  Cincinnati 

7- 10  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Convention,  Wor¬ 
thington  Hotel,  Fort  Worth 

1  4- 10  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  4- 17  —  International  Press  Institute,  World  Congress  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  Hotel  Lotte,  Seoul,  Korea 

1  8-20  —  American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  Convention,  Skydome  Hotel,  Toronto 
26-29  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

28-3 1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FlEJ) 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris,  France 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-6/2  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-6/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 

JUNE 

1  -3  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1- 13  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

2- 3  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference, 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

4-7  —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors  Convention,  Ho¬ 
tel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  in  Education 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

8- 11  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Inter-Con¬ 
tinental  Hotel,  Miami 

1  6- 18  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City 

1  7-2 1  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

22-24  —  Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

24- 28  —  Nexpo  Newspaper  Trade  Show,  World  Congress  Center, 
Atlanta 

25- 28  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta 

25-28  —  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Convention 
and  Exposition,  Orlando  Convention  Center,  Orlando 

JULY 

6-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1  4- 16  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 
Resort,  Orange  Beach,  Ala. 
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SFW  Sold 

Newspaper  representative  firm  acquired  by  Berkeley  Acquisition 
Corp.,  a  N,Y. -based  company  with  media  and  ad  industry  holdings 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
Inc.  was  sold  this  week  to  a  New  York 
media  group  for  an  undisclosed 
amount. 

All  of  Sawyer’s  outstanding  stock 
has  been  purchased  by  Berkeley  Acqui¬ 
sition  Corp.  (BAG),  a  New  York-based 
company  with  various  holdings  in  the 
media  and  advertising  industries. 

BAG  was  formed  in  October  1994 
and  immediately  acquired  Vitt  Media 
International,  a  New  York-based  media 
placement  service.  BAG  is  headed  by 
John  Power,  a  former  Vitt  executive 
vice  president,  who  left  the  company 
in  1992  but  returned  as  chairman  when 
Berkeley  bought  Vitt. 

Power  did  not  return  several  mes¬ 
sages  left  with  his  office. 

Many  newspaper  executives  contact¬ 
ed  said  they  are  not  familiar  with 
Berkeley.  Those  who  are  view  the 
move  as  part  of  a  broad  Berkeley  strat¬ 
egy  to  acquire  ad  rep  companies  in 
television,  radio  and  newspapers. 

As  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  —  as  margins  have  nar¬ 
rowed  —  the  once-crowded  ad-rep 
field  has  been  consolidated.  As  this 
has  taken  place,  a  generational  shift 
has  also  been  evident  among  top  man¬ 
agement  at  the  rep  firms. 

Recently,  several  longtime  execu¬ 
tives  have  stepped  down  from  daily  op¬ 
erations  at  Newspapers  First  and  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  &.  Ormsbee 
Inc.,  as  part  of  what  one  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  describes  as  “an  age  wave.” 

This  latest  sale  is  seen  by  some  as  a 
continuation  of  the  trend,  with  indus¬ 
try  sources  stating  the  likelihood  that 
at  least  one  of  Sawyer’s  longtime  exec¬ 
utives  will  be  leaving. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  clients  on  May  2, 
Sawyer  chairman  and  CEO  Daniel 
Tomlinson  disclosed  the  reasons  for 
the  sale  of  the  66-year-old  sales  organi¬ 
zation. 

“In  the  past  few  years,  the  economic 
climate  and  the  many  dramatic 


changes  that  have  affected  our  indus¬ 
try  have  inhibited  our  abilities  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  grow  and  expand  our  opera¬ 
tions  in  many  areas  that  we  planned,” 
Tomlinson  wrote. 

“It  takes  more  than  desire,  creativity 
and  hard  work  to  implement  the  things 
that  we  want  to  do,  to  serve  you  better. 
Simply  put,  the  missing  element  is  cap¬ 
ital.” 

For  the  most  part.  Sawyer’s  newspa¬ 
per  clients  were  upbeat  about  the  sale. 

“It  only  makes  Sawyer  stronger,”  said 
John  Kimball,  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  at  the  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  Record. 

“Sawyer  has  been  successful  in 
putting  together  a  lot  of  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  selling  and  networking,  and  a  lot  of 
what  the  industry  is  doing  now  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  what  Sawyer  has  done  over  the 
last  four  or  five  years,”  Kimball  said. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine 
and  its  editor,  Robert  U.  Brown,  have 
been  presented  with  First  Amendment 
Awards  by  the  Deadline  Club,  the  New 
York  City  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  (SPJ). 

This  marked  the  first  time  in  the 
award’s  15-year  history  that  it  went  to 
two  recipients.  The  chapter  said  the  se¬ 
lection  was  based  on  a  body  of  work 
devoted  to  protecting  and  preserving 
the  First  Amendment. 

“Bob  Brown  and  E&P  have  long 
been  staunch  defenders  and  advocates 
of  the  people’s  right  to  know  and  the 
First  Amendment,”  the  club  said.  “It’s 
time  to  recognize  and  honor  the  ‘bible’ 
of  American  journalism  and  its  long¬ 
time  editor.” 

Brown  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Deadline  Club.  A  fellow  of  the  nation- 


“We  think  it  strengthens  Sawyer,” 
said  William  Tompkins,  director  of 
sales  administration  for  the  Washington 
Post. 

“All  of  the  rep  firms  are  going 
though  major  transformations.  The 
same  management  structure  will  be  in 
place,  as  we  understand  it,”  he  added. 

Although  Sawyer’s  rival  rep  firms 
will,  no  doubt,  begin  jockeying  for 
competitive  position,  by,  perhaps,  at¬ 
tempting  to  lure  away  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  clients,  they,  too, 
were  upbeat  about  the  sale. 

“We’re  encouraged  by  what  might 
transpire  by  having  an  infusion  of  capi¬ 
tal  into  the  Sawyer  organization,”  said 
Jay  Zitz,  president  and  CEO  of  News¬ 
papers  First. 

“It  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  entire 
representative  industry  in  the  long 
term,”  he  said. 


al  SPJ,  he  served  as  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  1953-1954,  when  it  was  still 
known  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Editor,  lifesaver 

DR.  MICHAEL  O’SHEA,  a  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  to  Parade  magazine,  got  the 
first  gold  medal  in  30  years  from  the 
Life  Saving  Benevolent  Association  of 
New  York  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  to  res¬ 
cue  a  fisherman  foundering  in  stormy 
seas. 

O’Shea,  a  strong  swimmer  and  Sea 
Bright  (N.J.)  First  Aid  Squad  volun¬ 
teer,  braved  high  winds,  10-foot  seas 
and  frigid  water  to  swim  100  yards  and 
save  one  of  four  fishermen  whose  boat 
capsized  off  Sea  Bright  in  October 
1993. 


E&P,  Brown  honored 
by  SPJ  chapter 
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9  Newscaster 
Feuding  With 
Newspapers 

ABC’s  Sam  Donaldson  does  not  ap¬ 
preciate  coverage  of  his  New  Mexico 
ranches  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York  Post  and  his  own  network. 


NEWS 


1  1  Kidnap  Attempt 

Former  Nashville  Tennessean  publish¬ 
er  John  Seigenthaler  is  the  target  of  an 
alleged  scheme  by  two  brothers.  Police, 
in  a  raid  on  their  apartment,  find  an 
arsenal  of  weapons. 


1 2  Newspaper 

Circulation  Report 

The  readership  slump  for  many  of  the 
nation’s  largest  papers  is  now  two  years 
old.  Seventeen  of  the  top  25  show  av- 


erage  daily  declines. 

14  Ousted 

Chairman  Sues 

Nan  Tucker  McEvoy  charges  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing  Co.  and  her  stockholder 
relatives  with  age  discrimination. 

1 6  Reporter’s 
Deception 
Denounced 

An  ex-radio  employee,  now  working 
for  a  small-town  newspaper,  posed  as  a 
rescue  worker  to  gain  access  across  po¬ 
lice  lines  just  hours  after  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  explosion. 

1  8  Beware  Of 

Public  Journalism 

The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post'Dis- 
patch  praises  some  forays  into  this  new 
style  of  newspapering  but  also  raises 
some  ethical  questions. 

29  Buyout  Costs 

Push  NAA  Into 
$1.1 'Million  Deficit 

The  budget  this  fiscal  year  is  $26.8  mil¬ 
lion.  The  association’s  staff  will  num¬ 
ber  190. 
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United  Media  and  our  cast 
of  characters  will  be  mov¬ 
ing  from  200  Park  Avenue 
to  our  new  home!  As  of  May 
22,  1995,  you  can  reach 
Snoopy,  Marmaduke,  The 
Born  Loser,  Nancy,  Miss 
Manners  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  Media  team  at; 

United  Media 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 
212-293-8500 

Our  toll-free  customer  service 
number  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  news¬ 
paper  clients  will  remain 
800-221-4816.  View  the  largest 
collection  of  comics  on  the 
Internet  at  the  United  Media 
World  Wide  Web  site: 
http://www.unitedmedia.com 


Here's  how  to  reach  some  of  our  other  important  characters: 

Douglas  R.  Stem  Diana  6.  Loevy  Amy  Lago 

President  and  CEO  Vice  President,  Editorial  Director  Managing  Editor,  Comics 

212-293-8705 


AY  22,  1995 


212-293-8769 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


Sidney  Goldberg  Lisa  Klem  Wilson 

Senior  Vice  President  Vice  President,  Sales 

212-293-8606  212-293-8612 


212-293-8640 

Mary  Anne  Grimes 
Promotion  Manager 
212-293-8626 


WE  SYNDICATE  THE  BEST-LOVED  FEATURES  IN  THE  WORLD. 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 


EditorS’Publisher 


®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

National  Newspaper 
Association 
rfOrcSaSis  Newspaper  Association 
Member  of  America 


ABP 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neu^spaperdom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 


NCN  Alliance 

PROBABLY  THE  MOST  exciting  development  in  the  newspaper  business  at  this 
point  in  the  ever-changing  world  of  cyberspace  is  the  New  Century  Network 
(NCN),  an  alliance  of  eight  of  the  nation’s  largest  newspaper  companies,  to  form 
an  electronic  news-gathering  network  on  the  Internet  which  other  newspapers 
can  join.  This  $8-million  venture  proposes  to  create  a  network  of  online  news¬ 
papers  and  to  link  them  together  in  an  affiliation  incorporating  information¬ 
sharing  and  advertising.  It  is  imaginative,  and  its  opportunities  appear  to  be  al¬ 
most  unlimited.  But  there  are  serious  questions  that  must  be  answered. 

The  Associated  Press  (AP)  is  the  foremost  gatherer  and  distributor  of  news  to 
newspapers.  It  has  recently  started  AdSEND,  its  new  digital  ad  delivery  service. 
NCN  is  also  going  to  sell  advertising.  Aside  from  that,  will  it  be  a  duplication  of 
AP’s  news  gathering  and  distribution?  AP  is  a  nonprofit  cooperative  owned  by  its 
members.  NCN  will  be  a  for-profit  organization.  The  plan  is  to  have  75  news¬ 
papers  online  in  two  to  three  years. 

The  conflict  here  is  pretty  obvious  and  will  have  to  be  resolved  quickly. 

Telemarketing 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  telemarketing  rules  proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  is  just  about  unanimous. 

Congress  passed  the  Telemarketing  Act  last  year,  and  President  Clinton  signed 
it  into  law  Aug.  16,  1994.  It  called  for  the  FTC  to  issue  rules  within  one  year  of 
enactment.  That  doesn’t  mean  Congress  as  well  as  business  has  to  accept  unsat¬ 
isfactory  regulations. 

Congress  intended  to  eliminate  fraudulent  practices  and  abuse  of  telemarket¬ 
ing.  The  proposed  rules  amount  to  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water  — 
it  would  eliminate  legitimate  telemarketing  practices  that  are  used  widely  by 
newspaper  circulation  departments,  as  well  as  other  businesses. 

FTC  has  announced  it  will  solicit  further  comments  for  a  second  Notice  of  Ap¬ 
proved  Rule-making  around  June  1.  All  newspapers  should  join  their  national 
and  local  associations  by  letting  FTC  hear  their  views  on  the  matter. 

Charter  for  a  Free  Press 

THE  ENDORSEMENT  OF  the  Charter  for  a  Free  Press  by  United  Nations  Sec¬ 
retary-General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  may  eventually  have  some  impact  on 
those  members  of  the  U.N.  community  who  turn  their  backs  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  statements  about  human  rights  and  freedom  of  the  press.  We  hope  so. 

He  said:  “The  statement  of  the  charter’s  first  section  that  censorship,  direct  or 
indirect,  is  unacceptable,  for  example,  proclaims  the  basic  premise  of  Article  19 
of  the  U.N.’s  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.” 

That  declaration  was  written  and  signed  many  years  ago.  It  needs  to  be  re¬ 
peatedly  run  up  the  flagpole  at  U.N.  headquarters  as  a  constant  reminder  to  its 
members  of  what  the  organization  stands  for. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Newsman  defends  Limbaugh 
and  his  conservative  views 


THIS  LETTER  IS  in  response  to 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  by  William  H. 
Rentschler  in  your  March  4  issue. 

I  am  the  retired  member  of  a  news¬ 
paper  family  that  has  about  113  years 
in  the  business  —  myself  having  53 
years,  26  years  in  the  small  daily  field 
and  25  years  as  the  owner-publisher  of 
weekly  newspapers  and  shoppers  in 
Minnesota.  I  retired  in  1993,  so  I  am 
not  too  far  removed  from  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Rentschler  wishes 
to  attack  Rush  Limbaugh  is  his  own 
business.  Rentschler’s  own  background 


Newspaperdom, 

so  YIARS  AOO  .  .  .  “World 
War  II  steamrolled  into  a  climax  of 
news  this  week  without  parallel, 
veteran  newsmen  believed,  in  all 
the  history  of  American  journal¬ 
ism,”  E&P  reported.  “Previous  day- 
to-day  progress  of  the  war  was  now 
compressed  into  edition-by-edition 
developments  of  major  importance. 
Mussolini  hung  by  his  heels  .  .  . 
when  the  death  of  Hitler  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  Doenitz  took  over, 
and  Berlin  fell,  and  fighting  ended 
in  Italy  in  a  biff-bang-socko  tempo 
that  drove  the  banner  lines  of  the 
bulldog  editions  to  a  top  column 
head  in  the  One-Stars  and  below 
thereafter.” 

Senator  Tom  Connally  was  quot¬ 
ed  in  San  Francisco  that  negotia¬ 
tions  were  under  way  between  Ger¬ 
man  authorities  and  Allied  govern¬ 
ments  and  surrender  was  expected. 
Truman  in  the  White  House  said 
the  rumor  was  unfounded.  There 
was  no  announcement  from  Eisen¬ 
hower  headquarters.  Connally 
stood  pat. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  5 ,  1 945 


speaks  louder  than  his  words.  But 
Rentschler’s  attack  is  ill-founded. 

While  I  do  not  buy  into  Limbaugh’s 
apparent  egomania,  I  believe  strongly 
in  what  he  has  to  say,  and  in  his  right 
to  say  it,  as  well  as  his  methods.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  egomania  is  part  of 
the  charisma  he  wishes  to  impart  for 
the  building  of  his  image. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  diatribe 
over  Limbaugh.  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
that  after  60  years  of  growing  liberal¬ 
ism  and  the  bashing  of  conservatives 
by  liberals,  it  is  about  time  that  the 
conservatives  have  their  own  champi¬ 
on  to  speak  the  truths. 

The  harping  by  the  liberal  press  for 
a  voice  alongside  Limbaugh  on  his  pro¬ 
gram  looks  and  is  ridiculous.  My  par¬ 
ents  befote  me  and  I,  myself,  have 
watched  the  sweeping  tide  of  unchal¬ 
lenged  rhetoric  from  the  liberal  persua¬ 
sion  dominate  this  great  country.  The 
liberal  movement,  while  good  and  nec¬ 
essary  in  many  areas,  has  driven  us  to  a 
more  pure  form  of  socialism  than  even 
the  Communists  of  the  old  U.S.A. 
could  devise.  I  have  witnessed  the  dri¬ 
ving  down  of  conservative  views  innu¬ 
merable  times  within  the  media,  at 
public  forums,  during  seminars  and  be¬ 
fore  all  kinds  of  audiences.  The  conser¬ 
vative  was  afraid  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
any  hope  for  the  future. 

That  attitude  is  now  changing,  and 
we  may  yet  return  this  country  to  the 
promise  and  rewards  that  were  once 
the  dream  of  the  world.  The  liberal 
media  as  a  group  is  now  having  its  tail 
twisted  by  someone  who  is  listened  to 
and  respected.  The  major  print  media 
as  a  group  have  become  spineless  and 
leaderless  as  they  give  up  their  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  by  prattling  the  liberal  cause  of 
something  for  nothing. 

Duane  Rasmussen 

Rasmussen  is  past  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Association  and 
presently  curator  of  the  Minnesota  Let' 
terpress  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 


Clarification 

THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  (NAA)  has  taken  issue  with 
the  tone  of  an  article  by  Dorothy 
Giobbe  which  appeared  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  (“NAA’s  PR  department  be¬ 
gins  monitoring  reporter  phone  calls,” 
E&P,  April  22,  p.  10). 

The  PR  department  says  “monitor¬ 
ing”  is  not  a  fair  description  of  how  the 
policy  works,  adding,  “The  very  idea 
that  ‘calls  are  monitored’  during  inter¬ 
views  with  reporters  is  absurd,  not  to 
mention  unscrupulous. 

“NAA  has  a  policy  of  routing  press 
inquiries  to  its  public  affairs  office  —  a 
practice  common  to  most  companies 
and  associations.  This  enables  everyone 
—  national  reporters  and  trade  press  — 
to  get  immediate  access  to  a  central  of¬ 
fice.  If  a  PR  staff  member  is  involved  in 
a  telephone  interview  with  an  NAA 
source,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  the 
reporter  is  made  aware  of  the  staffer’s 
presence.  This  policy  has  facilitated 
hundreds  of  interviews  in  the  past  — 
with  no  complaints  —  because  it 
works.” 


Supporter  of  truth 

ALTHOUGH  1  CONCUR  with  the 
thesis  of  Robert  Salgado  in  his  Feb.  25 
article  on  changing  ethics  and  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  staged  photos,  he  falls  prey  to 
the  elusiveness  of  the  subject  when  he 
suggests  that  “today’s  students  of  photo¬ 
journalism  are  warned  that  they  are 
obliged  to  see  that  their  pictures  are 
truthful  and  in  good  taste.” 

Truthful  I  understand,  but  what  eth¬ 
ical  connection  is  there  to  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  “good  taste”  and  honest  report¬ 
ing.  To  the  contrary,  my  experience  dic¬ 
tates  that  the  application  of  “good 
taste,”  to  an  image  or  quote,  by  an  edi¬ 
tor,  regardless  of  the  profoundness  of 
his  principles,  almost  always  serves  to 
dilute  its  truthfulness. 

An  explosion  of  publications,  Inter¬ 
net  home  pages,  bulletin  boards  and 
magazines,  has  spawned  a  sea  of  infor¬ 
mation,  leaving  journalists  with  little  to 
cling  to  for  their  survival  but  their  ve¬ 
racity.  In  a  world  cheap  with  informa¬ 
tion,  only  accurate,  honest,  balanced 
reporting  is  hard  to  come  by,  and  well 
worth  subscribing  to. 


Don  Bierman 
Downers  Grove,  III. 
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ADS  FROM  FORMER 
EMPDOYEES  OF 


m  HOUSTON  POST 

ARE  IN  THE 
CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
OFTHISISSUEOFE&P. 

When  a  newspaper  ceases  publication,  it  affects  the  entire  newspaper  industry.  We  all  feel  a  sense  of 
loss,  especially  when  it  happens  to  be  a  newspaper  with  as  long  and  full  a  history  as  The  Houston  Post. 
Of  course  no  one  is  impacted  as  much  as  the  employees  of  that  newspaper. 

In  an  effort  to  help  these  experienced  newspaper  professionals  stay  in  the  newspaper  industry,  this 
issue  of  E&P  includes  four-line  “Positions  Wanted”  ads  at  no  charge 
to  these  former  Houston  Post  employees. 

Please  browse  through  these  listings.  If  you  have  a  position  open  today  or  anticipate  an  opening  in  the 
near  future,  contact  one  of  these  talented  people. 

Let’s  keep  good  newspaper  people  in  the  newspaper  business! 

HEditorS’Publisher 

Tht  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Newsjwpering 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884  _ 

Newscaster 
Feuding  With 
Newspapers 

ABC’s  Sam  Donaldson  does  not  appreciate  coverage  of  his 
New  Mexico  ranches  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Post  and  his  own  network’s  World  News  Tonight 


ABC  newscaster  Sam  Donaldson  was  in  a  festive  mood  as  he  and  his  broadcast 
partner,  Diane  Sawyer,  danced  for  photographers  at  last  year's  New  York  Friars 
Club  dinner.  Donaldson’s  mood  toward  certain  members  of  the  print  press  is  not  as 
cordial  these  days.  Commented  Donaldson  about  recent  stories  on  his  New  Mexico 
ranches:  “I’m  not  someone  from  Mars  who  doesn’t  understand  the  news  business.  I 
don’t  welcome  this  kind  of  publicity.  Hey,  I’d  be  a  fool  to  say,  spell  my  name  right. 

I  don’t  subscribe  to  that.  I  know  the  cycle.  First  the  papers,  then  the  wires,  then 
the  magazines.  Will  the  books  be  far  behind?” 


by  Allan  Wolper 

ABC  NEWSCASTER  SAM  Donald¬ 
son  claims  he’s  been  victimized  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Post 
and  “ABC  World  News  Tonight”  in 
stories  about  his  three  ranches  in  New 
Mexico. 

Donaldson  has  collected  $97,000  in 
federal  sheep  and  mohair  subsidies 
during  the  past  two  years  on  the  18,000 
acres  he  owns  in  Hondo,  N.M. 

The  story  of  Donaldson’s  farm  subsi¬ 
dies  was  broken  on  March  16  by  Bruce 
Ingersoll  of  the  Journal. 

It  has  brought  Donaldson  waves  of 
unwanted  press  attention  from  critics 
who  see  him  as  a  multimillion-dollar 
hypocrite  for  accepting  subsidies  even 
as  he  attacks  them. 

“I’m  not  someone  from  Mars  who 
doesn’t  understand  the  news  business,” 
Donaldson  steamed  in  one  of  three 
telephone  interviews. 

“1  don’t  welcome  this  kind  of  public¬ 
ity.  Hey,  I’d  be  a  fool  to  say,  spell  my 
name  right.  1  don’t  subscribe  to  that.  I 
know  the  cycle.  First  the  papers,  then 
the  wires,  then  the  magazines.  Will  the 
books  be  far  behind?” 

The  ABC  news  co-anchor  of  “Prime 
Time  Live”  has  been  upset  by  the  me¬ 
dia  criticism  because  he  has  crusaded 
on  the  air  against  the  farm  subsidies. 

Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
Newark  campus  of  Rutgers  University, 
covers  campus  journalism  for  E&P. 


“1  am  considered  a  traitor  by  many 
people  in  New  Mexico  because  of  my 
position,”  Donaldson  said.  “1  think  the 
subsidies  ought  to  be  eliminated  and 
phased  out.” 

Donaldson,  who  news  reports  say  is 


paid  $2  million  a  year  from  ABC,  be¬ 
lieves  well-to-do  farmers  like  himself 
should  not  be  eligible  for  the  subsidies. 

“Something  like  that  should  be 
means-tested,  as  I  have  said  on  the  air,” 
he  continued.  {continues) 
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Donaldson  brought  Vice  President 
A1  Gore  on  “Prime  Time  Live”  two 
years  ago,  in  a  segment  that  was  highly 
critical  of  farm  subsidies. 

“1  didn’t  say  1  owned  a  ranch,  but  1 
asked  Gore,  ‘How  do  you  feel  about 
subsidies?’”  he  recalled.  “We  showed 
pictures  of  sheep.  And  Gore  de¬ 
nounced  the  subsidies.” 

He  explained  that  his  contract  with 
ABC  specifically  prohibits  his  doing 
“original  reporting”  on  agriculture,  but 
he  is  permitted  to  comment  on  farm¬ 
ing  issues. 

“The  public  is  sophisticated,”  Don¬ 
aldson  noted.  “They  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  news  and  commentary.” 

Newscaster  David  Brinkley,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Donaldson,  raised  the  question 
of  Donaldson’s  participation  in  the 
subsidy  program  a  year  ago  on  a  Sun¬ 
day-morning  talk  show. 

“David  said,  ‘You  take  subsidies, 
don’t  you?’  and  1  said,  ‘Yes,  1  do,’”  the 
newscaster  recalled.  “It’s  not  a  dark  se¬ 


stantial  amounts  of  farm  land. 

“You  didn’t  see  the  New  York  Post 
sending  reporters  to  the  ranches  of  the 
people  from  Dallas  or  New  Orleans 
who  got  these  subsidies,”  Donaldson 
complained. 

The  ABC  newsman  gave  his  foreman 
permission  to  call  the  sheriff  to  chase 
away  Post  reporters  who  drove  up  to  his 
ranch. 

“They  claimed  they  were  my  friends 
and  wanted  to  take  pictures  of  my 
house,”  Donaldson  said.  “1  could  just 
see  the  headlines  —  ‘Built  by  Taxpay¬ 
ers’  Money.’” 

And  Donaldson  saw  the  reporters  as 
journalism  encroachers. 

“In  the  West,  trespassing  is  a  serious 
offense,”  he  pointed  out. 

William  Neuman,  a  Post  reporter 
Donaldson  threw  off  his  ranch,  didn’t 
expect  the  newscaster  to  send  a  posse 
after  him. 

“I  was  surprised  Sam  acted  that  way,” 
Neuman  recalled  matter-of-factly.  “I 


“The  thing  that  surprised  me  the  most  was  how 
thin-skinned  the  bulldog  is,”  Galvin  said. 
“He  seemed  amazed  that  we’d  want  to  write 
a  story  at  all.” 


cret  that  I’ve  been  hiding  under  a  rock. 
I’m  not  in  ranching  to  get  rich.  That  is 
not  why  anyone  goes  into  ranching.” 

Donaldson  acknowledged,  however, 
that  he  has  never  disclosed  how  much 
federal  money  he  and  his  family  have 
received  from  their  extensive  ranch 
and  farm  holdings. 

The  television  newscaster,  whose 
caustic  journalistic  attacks  have  won 
him  admirers  and  detractors,  believes 
he  was  singled  out  by  the  media  be¬ 
cause  of  his  television  fame. 

Donaldson  and  the  Post 

The  ABC  newscaster  was  incensed  at 
the  Post  for  sending  two  reporters  to  his 
New  Mexico  ranch  to  see  if  it  was  a 
bona  fide  operation  or  a  tax  dodge. 

The  newspaper  then  published  a 
satirical  story  about  how  the  writers 
were  kicked  off  the  ranch  after  mimick¬ 
ing  some  of  the  ambush  interviewing 
techniques  they  allege  Donaldson  uses 
on  “Prime  Time  Live.” 

Donaldson  wondered  why  the  news¬ 
paper  didn’t  go  after  the  other  city 
dwellers  who  were  found  to  own  sub¬ 


simply  asked  his  foreman  if  he  would 
show  me  around.  The  next  thing  we 
know,  the  sheriff  arrives.” 

Neuman  insisted  that  he  and  his 
photographer  were  polite  and  identified 
themselves  as  members  of  the  press. 

“Donaldson  is  a  guy  with  a  big  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  aggressive  reporter,  and 
when  we  use  the  same  tactics  on  him, 
he  yells  we’re  being  unfair,”  Neuman 
noted.  “People  don’t  act  that  way  unless 
they  have  something  to  hide.” 

Donaldson  claims  he  rarely  engages 
in  TV  ambush  interviews  unless  his 
news  targets  allegedly  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  a  scam  and  have  been  avoid¬ 
ing  him. 

“I  never  do  an  interview  unless  I 
make  a  request  in  writing,  and  we  state 
exactly  what  the  subject  is,”  Donaldson 
contended.  “Unless  maybe  we’re  doing 
a  story  on  someone  involved  in  a  scam. 
Then,  we  might  run  up  with  a  camera 
and  surprise  him.” 

Cold-hearted  Sam? 

The  Post’s  front-page  story  on  March 
27  —  “Have  a  Heart,  Farmer  Sam”  — 


on  Donaldson’s  decision  to  fire  a  ranch 
hand  with  a  bad  back,  generated  a 
greater  reaction  than  the  subsidy  sto¬ 
ries. 

The  newspaper  reported  that  Don¬ 
aldson  had  fired  and  evicted  Gilbert 
Salas,  53,  and  his  wife,  Juanita,  who  had 
worked  on  the  newscaster’s  ranch  for  27 
years. 

Salas  hurt  his  back  before  the  long¬ 
time  owner  of  the  ranch,  Pat  Joyce,  sold 
it  in  January  1992  to  Donaldson. 

“You  just  don’t  fire  somebody  like 
that,”  Joyce  is  quoted  as  saying  in  the 
newspaper. 

“Salas  kept  saying  he  was  ready  to 
work,”  Donaldson  said,  “But,  then, 
when  my  foreman  asked  him  to  do  some 
light  work,  he  wouldn’t  do  it,  so  I  let 
him  go. 

“The  Post  makes  me  out  as  a  mean 
man  because  I  fired  someone  who 
couldn’t  work  anymore.  The  Post  in¬ 
ferred  that  because  I  have  deep  pock¬ 
ets,  I  shouldn’t  run  my  ranch  like  a 
business.  They’re  trying  to  injure  me.” 

Donaldson  said  he  does  more  for  his 
workers  than  any  other  New  Mexico 
ranch  owner. 

“I  give  them  health  insurance,  I  give 
them  retirement  plans,  I  give  them 
profit-sharing,”  Donaldson  roared. 
“How  many  people  in  that  area  give 
people  profit-sharing?” 

Tom  Galvin,  a  Post  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  taken  ahack  by  Don¬ 
aldson’s  reaction  to  the  stories  about 
his  ranch. 

“The  thing  that  surprised  me  the 
most  was  how  thin-skinned  the  bulldog 
is,”  Galvin  said.  “He  seemed  amazed 
that  we’d  want  to  write  a  story  at  all.” 

Donaldson  complained  that  the 
Journal  and  ABC’s  “World  News 
Tonight”  gave  their  readers  and  viewers 
the  impression  that  he  was  dodging 
journalistic  inquiries. 

“I  never  dodge  anyone,”  Donaldson 
insisted.  “I  spoke  to  the  New  York  Post 
reporters  at  least  twice.” 

Ingersoll,  the  Journal  reporter,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  he  gave  Donaldson  two 
days  to  respond  to  the  stories  about  the 
money  he  received  from  the  federal 
government. 

“I  got  bounced  around  a  lot  from 
producer  to  producer,”  Ingersoll  re¬ 
counted.  “I  made  it  clear  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  him  about  his  subsidies.  The 
next  day,  I  called  again  and  his  assis¬ 
tant,  Janice  [Kahn],  said  he  couldn’t 
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Kidnap 

Attempt 

Former  Nashville  Tennessean  publisher  John  Seigenthaler 
is  the  target  of  an  alleged  scheme  by  two  brothers;  police 
raid  on  their  apartment  finds  an  arsenal  of  weapons 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  A  BIZARRE  plot  that  may  have 
been  inspired  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing,  police  authorities  say  two 
brothers  schemed  to  kidnap  former 
Nashville  Tennessean  publisher  John 
Seigenthaler  and  a  Nashville  talk  radio 
host. 

Nashville  police  took  the  threat  se¬ 
riously  enough  to  put  a  guard  on 
Seigenthaler  and  his  house  —  and  au¬ 
thorities  expressed  more  alarm  when  a 
court  mix-up  allowed  the  two  brothers 
to  be  released  on  just  $500  each. 

Neither  of  the  brothers  —  Sean 
Patrick  Bottoms,  35,  and  Brian  Scott 
Bottoms,  33  —  appeared  at  a  sched¬ 
uled  hearing  April  27,  and  authorities 
did  not  immediately  know  their  where¬ 
abouts. 

Police  were  alerted  to  the  Seigen¬ 
thaler  kidnap  plot  by  a  third  Bottoms 
brother,  39-year-old  Kevin. 

After  a  quarrel  with  his  younger 
brothers  on  the  night  of  April  24,  a 
deeply  frightened  Kevin  Bottoms  fled 
the  duplex  he  shared  with  them  and 
flagged  down  a  passing  police  officer. 

When  police  raided  the  apartment, 
they  found  a  veritable  arsenal,  includ¬ 
ing  these  items: 

•  Three  pipe  bombs 

•  Black  powder  and  other  bomb¬ 
making  materials,  including  fuses,  liq¬ 
uid-triggering  switches  and  instruc¬ 
tional  texts 

•  Two  shotguns,  a  stolen  handgun 
and  ammunition 

•  Camouflage  fatigues  and  other 
military-style  clothing 

•  Military  C  rations 

Kevin  Bottoms  told  police  his  broth¬ 
ers  bragged  of  being  capable  of  build¬ 
ing  a  better  bomb  than  the  one  that 
destroyed  the  federal  building  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  —  and  getting  away  with 


“So  there  have  been  three  incidents  in 
the  last  five  years,  and  I  must  say  that 
just  because  it  has  happened  before,  it 
doesn’t  make  it  any  less  disconcerting.” 
—  John  Seigenthaler 


the  crime. 

They  also  discussed  kidnapping 
Seigenthaler  and  WLAC-AM  talk 
show  host  Les  Jamison,  Kevin  Bottoms 
said. 

“My  first  reaction,  honest  to  God, 
was  to  laugh  out  loud  and  say,  ‘Poor 
Les,  getting  mixed  up  with  me,’  ” 
Seigenthaler  said  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  from  the  Freedom  Forum  First 
Amendment  Center  in  Nashville, 
where  he  is  the  chairman. 

Seigenthaler  said  he  also  thought 
initially  that  the  plot  was  directed  at 
his  son,  who  is  also  named  John  and  is 
a  Nashville  television  news  anchor. 

“But  the  police  said.  No,  they  had 
pretty  good  information  it  was  me,” 
Seigenthaler  added. 

Seigenthaler  has  been  working  with 


extra  security  at  the  First  Amendment 
Center  and  has  police  guarding  his 
home.  Both  suspects  were  initially 
charged  only  with  the  misdemeanor  of¬ 
fense  of  possessing  explosive  devices. 
Police,  apparently,  were  wary  of  men¬ 
tioning  the  more  serious  charges  — 
and,  therefore,  publicly  identifying 
their  informer  as  Kevin  Bottoms.  At  a 
Night  Court  hearing,  bond  was  set  at 
just  $500,  a  typical  amount  for  a  misde¬ 
meanor. 

True  to  his  role  as  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  booster,  Seigenthaler  said  the 
publicity  the  case  has  received  is  his 
best  protection. 

“I  honest  to  God  don’t  think  there  is 
the  slightest  thing  to  worry  about,”  he 
said. 

Unfortunately,  this  sort  of  threat  is 
not  new  to  Seigenthaler.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  third  time  in  five  years  police  have 
had  to  warn  him  of  impending  danger. 

About  four  years  ago,  an  emotionally 
distraught  man  armed  with  a  pistol  was 
taken  off  a  Nashville-bound  bus  he  ap¬ 
parently  had  boarded  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  violently  confronting  Seigen¬ 
thaler,  who  was  then  the  publisher  of 
the  Tennessean.  Seigenthaler  is  chair¬ 
man  emeritus  of  the  newspaper. 

More  recently,  Seigenthaler  was  told 
by  police  that  a  man  was  stalking  him 
at  a  hotel. 

“So  there  have  been  three  incidents 
in  the  last  five  years,”  Seigenthaler  said, 
“and  I  must  say  that,  just  because  it  has 
happened  before,  it  doesn’t  make  it  any 
less  disconcerting.” 

London  libel  shield 

MEDIA/PROFESSIONAL  Insurance,  a 
libel  insurance  underwriter  who  is 
based  in  Kansas  City,  has  opened  a 
London  office. 
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Newspaper 
Circulation  Report 

Readership  slump  for  many  of  the  nation’s  largest  papers  is 
now  two  years  old;  1 7  of  the  top  25  show  average  daily  declines 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  LATEST  FAS-FAX  report  from 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  doc¬ 
uments  a  big-city  newspaper  sales 
slump  that  is  now  two  years  old. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  six- 
month  reporting  period,  most  of  the  25 
biggest  U.S.  papers  showed  year-to- 
year  circulation  declines.  Seventeen 
newspapers  reported  their  average  dai¬ 
ly  circulations  were  down  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31,  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  1994. 

As  in  the  last  two  FAS-FAX  reports, 
these  latest  reports  show  that  Sunday 
circulations  of  the  biggest  papers  can 
no  longer  be  counted  on  to  resist  the 
drag  of  weekday  circulations. 

Indeed,  in  this  period  the  same 
number  of  big  papers,  17,  reported  cir¬ 
culation  declines  both  on  Sundays  and 
on  weekdays. 

Even  the  eight  Sunday  circulation 
gainers  were  hardly  cause  for  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  biggest  year-to-year  gainer 
among  them  was  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  whose  Sunday  circulation  was 
up  21,036  to  675,531.  (Average  weekday 
circulation  of  the  Star-Ledger  declined 
13,096  during  the  period  to  450,316.) 

Most  Sunday  gains  were  far  more 
modest,  in  the  range  of  3,000  to  4,000 
copies  —  or  less.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  for  instance,  showed  a  gain  of 
403  copies  for  an  average  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  470,924. 

Some  of  the  circulation  losers,  how¬ 
ever,  reported  substantial  hits:  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  News,  for  instance, 
off  57,094  copies,  and  Newsday,  report¬ 
ing  average  Sunday  declines  of  56,019, 
pushing  its  circulation  down  to  745,726. 

In  the  declining  number  of  big  cities 
with  competing  newspapers  —  the 
Houston  Post,  which  folded  last 
month,  did  not  appear  in  the  FAS- 
FAX,  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
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The  biggest  year-to-year  gainer  among 
the  Sunday  papers  was  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  whose  circulation  was  up 
21,036  to  675,531. 


Milwaukee  Sentinel  reported  results 
separately  for  the  final  time  —  circula¬ 
tion  losses  were  generally  the  rule. 

Both  Chicago  papers  showed  Sun¬ 
day  and  daily  declines,  for  instance. 

The  market-leading  Chicago  Tribune 
reported  daily  circulation  down  an  av¬ 
erage  6,066  copies  to  691,283.  Its  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  also  slumped,  off  11,787 
to  1,098,765. 

Across  Michigan  Avenue,  the 
tabloid  Chicago  Sun-Times,  which 
maintains  a  35y  cover  price  that  is  15<t 
cheaper  than  the  Tribune  newsstand 
price,  reported  daily  circulation  had 
declined  22,740  to  500,969.  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  was  down  an  average  23,596 
copies  to  493,253,  the  Sun-Times  said. 


Three  of  New  York  City’s  four  dailies 
reported  weekday  circulation  declines. 
All  the  decliners  had  instituted  in¬ 
creases  in  home  delivery  or  cover  price. 

As  was  true  in  the  last  reporting  pe¬ 
riod,  the  biggest  decline  was  reported 
by  Newsday.  Its  combined  Long  Island 
edition  and  New  York  Newsday  report¬ 
ed  a  50,613-copy  loss  over  last  year, 
with  weekday  circulation  down  to 
669,739.  On  Sundays,  Times  Mirror- 
owned  Newsday  reported  a  similar  de¬ 
cline,  down  55,019  to  745,726. 

The  New  York  Times  said  its  week¬ 
day  circulation  had  decreased  an  aver¬ 
age  16,344  copies  to  1,170,869.  The 
Sunday  Times,  however,  remained  the 
largest  Sunday  paper  in  the  nation, 
showing  a  modest  gain  of  6,763  to 

1,770,504. 

The  tabloid  New  York  Daily  News 
lost  an  average  38,213  copies  in  its 
weekday  sales  and  was  also  down  on 
Sunday,  with  a  decline  of  15,687  to 
974,034. 

In  contrast  to  its  bigger  rivals,  the 
tabloid  New  York  Post  celebrated  its 
first  full  year  of  ownership  under  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch  by  posting  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  gain  of  26,950  to  408,204.  The 
Post  does  not  publish  on  Sundays. 

In  Denver,  where  neither  paper 
made  the  list  of  top  25  circulators,  both 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the 
Denver  Post  showed  Sunday  increases. 

The  broadsheet  Post  was  the  market 
leader  with  a  10,378  gain  to  453,032  on 
Sundays.  The  tabloid  Rocky  Mountain 
News  was  also  up  on  Sunday,  gaining 
an  average  277  copies  to  449,550. 

During  the  week,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  continued  its  circulation 
lead,  although  it  experienced  a  total 
year-to-year  loss  of  3,401  copies  to 
336,071.  The  Post  reported  daily  circu¬ 
lation  declined  14,707  to  302,125. 

Among  the  national  papers,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  remained  America’s 
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ABC  FAS'FAX  for  Top  25  Newspapers 

(For  six  months  ended  March  31,  1995) 


1 1  Average  daily 

i-'dll.y  circulation 

Gain/loss 
same  period 

last  year 

1.  Wall  Street  Journal  (m) 

1,823,207 

-32,016 

(national  edition) 

2.  USA  Today  (m)  (M-Th) 

1,570,624 

+  13,453 

3.  New  York  Times  (m) 

1,170,869 

-16,344 

(national  edition) 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times  (m) 

1,058,498 

-46,154 

5.  Washington  Post  (m) 

840,232 

-12,029 

6.  New  York  Daily  News  (m) 

725,599 

-38,213 

7.  Chicago  Tribune  (m) 

691,283 

-6,066 

8.  Newsday  (all-day) 

669,739 

-50,613 

9.  Detroit  Free  Press  (m) 

531,825 

-18,648 

10.  Dallas  Morning  News  (m)  (M-Th) 

515,571 

+  1,715 

11.  Chicago  Sun-Times  (m) 

500,969 

-22,740 

12.  Boston  Globe  (m) 

500,587 

+250 

13.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (m) 

499,526 

-27,298 

14.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (m) 

470,693 

-15,321 

15.  Newark  Star-Ledger  (m) 

450,316 

-13,096 

16.  Houston  Chronicle  (m)  (M-Sat) 

413,717 

-2,287 

17.  New  York  Post  (m) 

408,204 

+26,905 

18.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune  1 

[m)  404,757 

-7,681 

19.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (m) 

404,400 

+574 

20.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  (m) 

399,702 

+9,999 

21.  Miami  Herald  (m) 

397,943 

-9,312 

22.  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  (m) 

382,800 

# 

23.  St.  Petersburg  Times  (m)  (M-Sat) 

372,451 

-6,272 

24.  Orange  County  Register  (m)  (M-Sat)  357,788 

+4,009 

25.  Detroit  News  (e) 

354,403 

-1,968 

#  Change  in  frequency  from  alUday  to  morning;  all-day  circulation, 
same  period  last  year:  373,133 


1 «  0  ^7  Average  Sunday 

OUnUdy  circulation 

Gain/loss 
same  period 

last  year 

1.  New  York  Times 

1,7770,504 

+6,763 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,457,583 

-44,548 

3.  Washington  Post 

1,153,822 

-9,515 

4.  Detroit  News  &  Free  Press 

1,107,645 

-57,094 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 

1,098,765 

-11,787 

6.  New  York  News 

974,034 

-15,687 

7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

919,389 

-27,936 

8.  Dallas  Morning  News 

821,894 

-19,681 

9.  Boston  Globe 

785,916 

-29,349 

10.  Newsday 

745,726 

-55,019 

11.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

713,835 

-9,181 

12.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune 

695,548 

-538 

13.  Newark  Star-Ledger 

675,531 

+21,036 

14.  San  Francisco  Examiner  &.  Chronicle  660,149 

-28,300 

15.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

611,704 

+3,694 

16.  Houston  Chronicle 

608,467 

+3,125 

17.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

553,104 

-9,994 

18.  Cleveland  PlainDealer 

544,386 

-3,882 

19.  Miami  Herald 

521,603 

-11,015 

20.  Seattle  Tiroes/Post-lntelligencer 

507,171 

+3,626 

21.  Baltimore  Sun 

494,542 

+2,968 

22.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

493,253 

-23,596 

23.  Milwaukee  Journal  * 

483,545 

-5,312 

24.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

470,924 

+403 

25.  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

457,835 

+4,013 

*On  April  2,  1995,  after  the  ending  date  of  the  FAS-FAX  report,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  was  merged  with  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  into  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel. 


biggest  daily  newspaper,  despite  a 
32,016-copy  sales  decline  that  put  cir¬ 
culation  at  1,823,207. 

USA  Today  bounced  back  from  the 
loss  recorded  in  the  previous  FAS-FAX 
report.  It  reported  circulation  was  up 
13,453  in  the  latest  period,  to  1,570,624. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  Gan¬ 
nett  daily’s  important  bulk  sales,  which 
generally  account  for  another  30,000 
to  40,000  copies. 

Again  in  this  FAS-FAX,  USA  Today 
demonstrated  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
maining  in  the  nation’s  news  boxes  for 
three-day  weekends.  Its  separately  re¬ 
ported  Friday  morning  edition,  which 
is  not  taken  out  of  the  box  until  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  noted  average  circulation 
up  42,980  to  1,979,092. 

Among  the  other  daily  newspapers 
taking  big  circulation  hits  were  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  down  46,154;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  down  27,298;  Detroit 
Free  Press,  down  18,648;  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  down  15,321;  and  the  Wash¬ 


ington  Post,  down  12,029. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  also  lost 
44,548  on  Sunday  to  reduce  its  circula¬ 
tion  to  1,457,583  and  the  combined 
Sunday  Detroit  Free  Press  &  News  lost 
57,094  to  cut  its  circulation  to 
1,107,645. 

Other  large  Sunday  declines  were 
posted  by  the  Boston  Globe,  down 
29,349  to  745,726;  the  combined  San 
Francisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle,  down 
28,300  to  660,149;  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  down  27,936  to  919,389. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  Post, 
other  big  daily  gainers  were  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  up  9,999  to 
399,702  and  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter,  up  4,009  to  357,788. 

Other  Sunday  gainers  included  the 
San  Diego  Tribune,  up  4,013  to  457,835; 
the  Arizona  Republic,  up  3,694  to 
611,704;  the  combined  Seattle 
Times/Post  Intelligencer,  up  3,636  to 
507,171;  and  the  Baltimore  Sun,  up 
2,968  to  494,542. 


The  tabloid  New  York  Post  celebrated 
its  first  full  year  of  ownership  under 
Rupert  Murdoch  by  posting  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  gain  of  26,950  to  408,204. 
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Ousted 

Chairman  Sues 

7 5 'year-old  Nan  Tucker  McEvoy  charges  Chronicle  Publishing 
Co,  and  her  stockholder  relatives  with  age  discrimination 


by  M.L.  Stein 

NAN  TUCKER  McEVOY,  the  princi¬ 
pal  shareholder  in  the  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  is  suing  the  company  and 
her  relatives  to  regain  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  board  from  which  she  was 
ousted  at  a  special  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing. 

McEvoy,  who  had  held  the  chair 
since  1974,  charged  age  discrimination 
and  a  denial  of  her  cumulative  voting 
rights  under  state  law  in  the  Superior 
Court  suit. 

The  ouster  action  by  the  board  ma¬ 
jority  in  terms  of  owned  shares  seem¬ 
ingly  exposed  long-simmering  differ¬ 
ences  among  owners  of  the  family- 
owned  corporation,  whose  holdings 
include  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
two  other  newspapers,  KRON-TV  in 
San  Francisco,  two  book  publishing 
firms  and  several  cable  TV  systems. 

The  complaint  seeks  a  preliminary 
injunction  to  restore  McEvoy  to  the 
chairmanship.  It  alleges  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  stockholders,  at  an  April  19  spe¬ 
cial  meeting,  passed  a  bylaw  barring 
anyone  over  73  years  old  from  sitting 
on  the  board.  McEvoy  is  75. 

Since  she  could  no  longer  serve  as  a 
board  member,  McEvoy  also  lost  the 
chairmanship.  John  B.  Sias,  who  was 
named  president  and  CEO  of  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing  in  1993,  largely  through 
McEvoy’s  influence,  was  voted  in  as 
chairman  and  will  occupy  both  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  bylaw  “had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  director’s  fitness  to  serve  on  the 
board,’’  the  complaint  states.  “It  was 
simply  a  device  to  disenfranchise  a  sin¬ 
gle  minority  stockholder.” 

With  her  ownership  of  26.3%  of  the 
shares,  McEvoy  is  the  largest  stock¬ 
holder,  but  her  holdings  do  not  give 
her  controlling  interest.  Her  son, 
Nion,  owns  7%. 


“There  is  nothing  more  distressing 
than  to  have  to  air  in  public  the  illegal 
attempt  by  certain  family  members  to 
eliminate  my  perspective  from  the 
Chronicle  Co.  board.  I  believe  this  ac¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  destabilize  the  com¬ 
pany  .  ” 

— Nan  Tucker  McEvoy,  ousted  chair¬ 
man  of  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 


The  age-limit  bylaw  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  1,990,000  shares  (52.78%)  to 
1,680,000  (44.4%)  shares.  McEvoy 
charges  in  the  suit  that  certain  stock¬ 
holders  were  pressured  into  siding  with 
the  majority  under  threat  of  being  dis¬ 
inherited. 

Company  stock  is  owned  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  three  branches  of  the  family  of 
M.H.  deYoung,  who  founded  the 
Chronicle  in  1865.  Nan  Tucker 
McEvoy,  a  widow  and  former  reporter 
and  Washington  socialite,  is  de  Young’s 
granddaughter. 

The  suit  stated  that  the  age  bylaw 
violates  California  and  federal  law, 
adding  that  no  board  member  asserted 


“that  Mrs.  McEvoy  was  incompetent  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  service  by  virtue  of 
her  age.  To  the  contrary,  age  and  the 
wisdom  and  experience  it  may  confer 
have  long  been  considered  valuable 
credentials  for  leadership  at  the 
Chronicle  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  complaint  noted  that  in  the 
past  the  directors  repeatedly  had  elect¬ 
ed  Consuelo  Tobin  Martin  to  the  board 
until  she  voluntarily  stepped  down  at 
the  age  of  81. 

“It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  bylaw  was  to  prevent 
Mrs.  McEvoy  —  and  her  alone  —  from 
voting  her  shares  to  keep  herself  on  the 
board,”  the  suit  went  on.  The  suit  avers 
that  McEvoy  is  in  good  health  and  oc¬ 
cupies  an  office  in  the  Chronicle  build¬ 
ing. 

McEvoy  is  represented  by  the  law 
firms  of  Bronson,  Bronson  &  McKin¬ 
non  of  San  Francisco  and  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore  of  New  York  City. 

A  Chronicle  Co.  source  told  E&P 
that  the  board  members  most  responsi¬ 
ble  for  removing  McEvoy  as  chair  were 
Richard  Thieriot,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  and  Frances 
“Rannie”  Martin  III,  ex-head  of  the 
company’s  television  operations.  Both 
were  forced  out  two  years  ago  in  sweep¬ 
ing  management  changes  led  by 
McEvoy. 

However,  there  are  other  tensions 
among  shareholders.  A  faction  wants 
to  sell  the  Chronicle,  a  move  firmly  op¬ 
posed  by  McEvoy,  who  has  said  the  sale 
would  be  “over  my  dead  body.”  There 
reportedly  also  is  some  discontent  over 
the  Chronicle’s  increasingly  liberal 
tone,  which  McEvoy  has  encouraged. 

“I’m  the  Democrat  in  the  family,” 
she  once  said.  “I’m  more  politically  lib¬ 
eral  than  the  Chronicle  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years.” 

Also,  a  company  source  said,  “Some 
stockholders  feel  she  is  too  rich  and 
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gets  too  much  publicity  while  they  re¬ 
main  poor.  They  want  to  take  their 
money  and  run.” 

In  a  statement  made  in  connection 
with  the  suit,  McEvoy  said:  “This  fight 
is  about  the  future  direction  of  the 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  My  interests 
are  the  interests  of  the  community,  our 
employees  and  my  fellow  shareholders 
....  There  is  nothing  more  distressing 
than  to  have  to  air  in  public  the  illegal 
attempt  by  certain  family  members  to 
eliminate  my  perspective  from  the 
Chronicle  Co.  board.  I  believe  this  ac¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  destabilize  the  com¬ 
pany  .  .  .  .  ” 

McEvoy  contended  she  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  professional  man¬ 
agement  to  the  company  after  many 
years  of  family  control  and  in  imple¬ 
menting  a  business  plan  that  has  im¬ 
proved  cash  flow  and  reduced  debt. 

“Chronicle  Publishing  is  worth  more 
today  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  will  be 
worth  more  tomorrow  than  it  is  today,” 
she  said. 

Thieriot  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Martin,  who  is  McEvoy’s  cousin,  re¬ 
fused  to  be  interviewed  but  issued  a 
brief  statement  terming  the  board  dis¬ 
pute  a  “family  matter.” 

“I  think  it’s  unfortunate  that  she 
►  [McEvoy]  has  chosen  to  make  a  public 
issue  of  it,  in  part  because  I  think  it  re¬ 
flects  poorly  on  her  in  a  way  that  I 


John  B.  Sias,  who  was  named  president 
and  CEO  of  Chronicle  Publishing  in 
1993  largely  through  McEvoy’s 
influence,  was  voted  in  as  chairman 
and  will  occupy  all  three  positions. 


that  easily.” 

In  response  to  Martin’s  complaint 
about  going  public  over  the  matter, 
McEvoy  said:  “I  suppose  they  would 
have  been  very  pleased  if  I  hadn’t  done 
anything  and  let  them  throw  me  out 
on  a  trumped-up  cause.  Basically,  it’s 
because  of  their  action  —  which  was 
wrong  —  that  I  went  to  court.  I’m  very 
sad  it  happened  —  that  we  had  to 
make  this  quarrel  public.” 

McEvoy  acknowledged  past  differ¬ 


McEvoy  charges  in  the  suit  that  certain 
stockholders  were  pressured  into  siding  with  the 
majority  under  threat  of  being  disinherited. 


would  have  preferred  to  avoid,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Martin,  currently  chairman  and 
CEO  of  U.S.  Media  Holdings  Inc.,  in¬ 
sisted  the  shareholders  “are  not  moti¬ 
vated  by  anything  but  a  desire  to  do 
what  is  best  for  the  company.” 

He  argued  that  the  age  bylaw  is  a 
prudent  and  legal  provision  widely 
used  by  many  major  corporations. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  McEvoy 
said  it  was  her  presumption  that 
Thieriot  and  Martin  engineered  her 
removal  from  the  board. 

Referring  to  their  being  stripped  of 
management  positions,  she  comment¬ 
ed:  “People  don’t  forget  something  like 


ences  between  her  and  certain  board 
members,  but  asserted  that  her  ouster 
came  as  a  complete  surprise. 

Board  members  received  advice 
from  counsel  before  adopting  it,  he 
added. 

A  Chronicle  story  quoted  “ob¬ 
servers”  as  saying  the  family  feud  could 
increase  the  possibility  of  the  sale  of 
either  the  Chronicle  or  KRON. 

But  Bill  German,  longtime  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  told  E&P 
he  does  not  believe  the  rift  in  the 
board  presages  a  sell-off. 

“I’m  not  happy  that  this  happened,” 
German  commented. 

“I  have  known  Nan  for  a  number  of 


years  and  have  great  respect  for  her,”  he 
added 

Another  Chronicle  source,  who 
wished  to  remain  anonymous,  also  dis¬ 
missed  reports  the  paper  will  be  sold. 

“I  don’t  see  how  it  can  happen,”  he 
reasoned. 

“Mrs.  McEvoy  is  the  biggest  share¬ 
holder,  and  there  are  others  with  siz¬ 
able  holdings  who  don’t  want  to  sell.” 

However,  there  is  a  possibility  the 
company’s  cable  investments  may  be  on 
the  block,  he  said. 

Bomb  squad  explodes 
grenade  found  at 
Albuquerque  paper 

A  BOMB  SQUAD  from  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Department  of  Safety  exploded  a 
grenade  found  in  an  Albuquerque  Jour¬ 
nal  vending  box  just  outside  the  news¬ 
paper  April  25. 

Though  the  grenade  was  exploded  as 
a  precaution,  it  was  not  armed  with  a 
pin  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  would 
have  gone  off. 

Equally  uncertain  is  how  —  and  es¬ 
pecially  why  —  the  grenade  ended  up 
in  a  Journal  vending  box,  says  editor 
Gerald  J.  Crawford. 

“I  can’t  think  of  any  story  we’ve  done 
that  would  cause  somebody  to  put  a 
grenade  in  a  newspaper  rack,”  Craw¬ 
ford  said.  “We  don’t  know  what  all  this 
means  at  this  point.” 

Laboratory  analysis  of  the  remains  of 
the  grenade  may  provide  a  clue,  he 
said. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  just  an  iso¬ 
lated  thing  that  may  not  even  have 
been  meant  .  .  .  for  the  newspaper,” 
Crawford  said. 

Delivery  truck 
kills  student 

A  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  delivery 
truck  struck  and  killed  a  college  student 
before  driving  off  into  the  pre-dawn 
darkness,  police  reported. 

The  3.  a.m.  hit-and-run  April  16  out¬ 
side  a  Manhattan  nightclub  took  the  life 
of  Daniel  Kiehen,  a  20-year-old  Rock- 
away,  N.J.,  student  who  was  involved  in 
a  fistfight  when  he  was  hit,  police  said. 

The  News  issued  a  statement,  saying 
it  was  “deeply  saddened  by  this  tragedy” 
and  was  cooperating  with  the  police 
investigation. 
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Reporter’s 

Deception  Denounced 

Ex'radio  employee,  now  working  for  a  small- town  newspaper, 
posed  as  a  rescue  worker  to  gain  access  across  police 
lines  just  hours  after  the  Oklahoma  City  explosion 


The  Alfred  P.  Murrah  federal  building  sits  in  ruins  April  19,  shortly  after  a  bomb 
blast  tore  through  it.  In  the  hours  immediately  following  the  explosion,  a  reporter 
for  the  Chickasha  Daily  Express,  posing  as  a  rescue  worker,  crossed  police  lines. 
Her  subsequent  reporting  of  her  ruse  has  brought  criticism  from  her  journalistic 
colleagues. 


by  Qreg  Retsinas 

HOURS  AFTER  THE  Alfred  P.  Mur¬ 
rah  Federal  Building  exploded  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  on  April  19,  a  reporter  for 
the  Chickasha  Daily  Express  tagged 
along  with  a  local  county  rescue  team 
headed  to  the  site,  about  40  miles 
north  of  Chickasha. 

The  result  was  published  two  days 
later  as  a  first-person  account  of  one 
reporter’s  visit  to  the  disaster  site,  mov¬ 
ing  behind  police  lines  and  into  the 
debris  only  hours  after  the  explosion 
occurred. 

The  incident  has  brought  on  public 
outrage  from  the  rescuers  themselves, 
the  Grady  County  District  Attorney 
and  others  over  the  reporter’s  acknowl¬ 
edged  “poor  judgment,”  as  well  as  a 
reprimand  for  the  journalist  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  her  managing  editor. 

In  Oklahoma  City  the  night  of  the 
bombing,  a  Grady  County  rescue 
team,  led  by  Civil  Defense  director  Bill 
Crabb  and  members  of  the  Grady 
County  Fire  Department,  headed  to 
the  disaster  site,  accompanied  by  Daily 
Express  news  editor  Brenda  Moore, 
who  had  been  writing  a  series  of  stories 
on  the  Grady  County  Civil  Defense 
Incident  Command  System. 

When  the  Grady  County  rescue 
squad  was  turned  away  from  the  scene 
and  told  its  services  were  not  immedi¬ 
ately  needed,  Moore  said  she  refused 
to  take  no  for  an  answer,  donned 
emergency  rescue  gear  and  sneaked 
onto  the  scene,  as  she  detailed  in  her 
April  21  article. 

Moore’s  tactics  gave  her  access  to 
the  burned-out  building,  access  covet¬ 
ed  by,  but  denied  to,  hundreds  of  other 
media  representatives  from  around  the 

Retsinas  is  a  news  reporter  with  the 
Duncan  (Okla.)  Daily  Banner. 
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world  waiting  behind  police  lines  three 
blocks  away. 

“It  was  something  that  happened;  it 
was  not  planned,”  she  said  in  an  expla¬ 
nation  published  two  days  later. 

Crabb  said  he  allowed  Moore  to  ac¬ 
company  the  team  but  did  not  know 
that  she  would  attempt  on  her  own  to 
use  a  county  fire  uniform  to  access  the 
site. 

Moore  wrote:  “Each  step  I  took,  I 
felt  like  someone  would  stop  me  and 
ask  me  what  I  was  doing  or  who  I  was. 
Nobody  did.” 

Also,  Moore  wrote  that  although  of¬ 
ficials  from  the  Oklahoma  Highway  Pa¬ 


trol  tried  to  stop  her,  she  persevered 
out  of  a  desire  to  get  closer  to  the  site. 

“The  frustration  of  being  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  media  carnival  and  not  being 
allowed  past  that  final  gate  ....  It  was 
just  too  much.  I  just  had  to  get  down 
that  final  block.  I’d  come  too  far,”  she 
wrote. 

Moore  added  that  she  was  “in 
bunker  gear,”  to  “look  like  one  of  the 
guys.” 

Her  account  concludes  with  Moore 
explaining  how  successfully  her  rescue- 
worker  disguise  worked. 


(See  Deception  on  page  39) 
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Making  it  76  Pulitzers 
for  Times  Mirror-  and 
Washington  Post-owned 
newspapers 

Commentary:  Jim  Dwyer,  New  York  Newsday  (columns  about 
New  York  City) 

Explanatory  Journalism:  Leon  Dash  and  Lucian  Perkins, 

The  Washington  Post,  who  profiled  a  family’s  struggle 
with  poverty  and  illiteracy 

Investigative  Reporting:  Brian  Donovan  and  Stephanie  Saul, 

Newsday,  for  stories  on  disability  pension  abuses  by 
police 

Spot  News  Photography:  Carol  Guzy,  The  Washington  Post, 
for  photographs  detailing  the  crisis  in  Haiti 

Spot  News  Reporting:  Los  Angeles  Times  (Northridge  earth¬ 
quake  coverage) 
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Beware  Of 
Public  Journalism 

St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  editor  praises  some  forays  into  this 
new  style  of  newspapering  but  also  raises  some  ethical  questions 


by  M.L.  Stein 

PUBLIC  JOURNALISM  MAY  be  the 
“hot,  new  secular  religion,”  but  aban¬ 
doning  traditional  reporting  may  pose 
serious  ethical  problems  for  news¬ 
papers,  warns  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch 
editor  William  F.  Woo. 

In  examining  public  journalism’s  ba¬ 
sic  tenet  that  reporters  and  editors  go 
beyond  merely  covering  politics  to 
playing  a  positive  role  in  community 
affairs.  Woo  compared  the  shift  to  “the 
Iamb  lying  down  with  the  lions.” 

“When  the  editor  and  the  real  estate 
broker,  the  banker  and  the  elected  of¬ 
ficial  form  a  team,  whose  ethics,  whose 
culture  prevails?”  Woo  asked. 

“Much  of  what  is  commonplace  in 
business  or  politics,  many  of  the  social 
conventions  that  make  the  wheels  of 
progress  go  around  —  the  fancy  din¬ 
ners  and  tickets  to  the  luxury  box  — 
are  expressly  forbidden  by  our  codes  of 
conduct  and  ethics,”  he  said. 

Woo,  the  speaker  at  the  30th  annual 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise  lecture  at 


the  University  of  California,  had  praise 
for  some  of  the  public  journalism  forays 
by  various  newspapers.  He  lauded  the 
Charlotte  Observer's  Citizens  Agenda 
project  and  also  had  kind  words  for 
outreaches  by  newspapers  in  Dayton; 
Madison,  Wis.;  Portland,  Maine;  and 
Spokane,  although  he  contended  it’s 
too  early  to  tell  if  their  efforts  will  have 
permanent  value.  However,  the  idea  of 
editors’  becoming  the  “master  of  cere¬ 


William  F.  Woo 


monies  of  the  new  democracy”  fills 
him  with  some  misgivings.  Woo  con¬ 
fided. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  journal¬ 
ist’s  creed  of  objectivity  and  detach¬ 
ment  is  sometimes  carried  to  “bizarre 


lengths.  Nevertheless,  they  are  values 
with  a  long  history  and  have  become 
part  of  a  moral  philosophy  and  an  im¬ 
portant  heritage,”  he  argued. 

“Before  we  set  them  aside,  before  we 
declare  them  obsolete  and  rush  to 
something  else,  we  need  to  understand 
carefully  what  we  are  throwing  out,”  he 
went  on.  “We  need  a  more  persuasive 
argument.” 

Woo  challenged  public  journalism 


advocates  who  assure  newspapers  that 
the  movement  is  compatible  with  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  other  traditional  values. 

“As  a  practical  matter,  can  a  paper 
objectively  report  on  a  burning  com¬ 
munity  issue  when  the  editor  sits  on 
the  commission  that  is  promoting  a 
particular  point  of  view  on  the  matter?” 
he  questioned. 

The  speaker  speculated  that  readers 
seeing  a  vested  interest  in  one  issue 
will  be  more  likely  to  believe  that  the 
newspaper  has  many  vested  interests. 

Content  also  is  likely  to  be  affected 
by  public  journalism.  Woo  said,  noting 
that  some  critics  have  worried  that 
hard  news  will  give  way  to  concentra¬ 
tion  on  community  service  and  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  relation  to  society. 

Even  public  journalism’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  citizen  participation,  which  he 
conceded  is  admirable,  should  give 
pause  to  newspapers.  Woo  observed. 

“I  am  concerned  that  that  we  are  re¬ 
defining  the  people  we  write  for,  from 
readers  to  voters  or  citizens,”  he  elabo¬ 
rated. 

“I  think  about  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  elitism  in  which  the  non¬ 
voter,  the  nonparticipator,  becomes 
not  merely  a  second-class  citizen  but 
also  a  second-class  reader,”  he  said. 

Looking  at  the  business  side  of  news¬ 
papers,  Woo  posed  another  question: 
“What  are  the  implications  when  prof¬ 
it-seeking  newspapers  .  .  .  declare  that 
they  have  become  the  electorate?  What 
if  IBM  or  the  Yellow  Pages  or  Bill 
Gates  were  to  assert  themselves  as  the 
convener  of  the  community?” 

Media  shareholders  might  well  won¬ 
der  if  corporate  assets  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  public  policies  when  advoca¬ 
cy  goes  beyond  the  editorial  voice. 
Woo  said. 

“When  candidates  are  associated 
with  such  policies,  can  these  assets  rep¬ 
resent  political  contributions?”  he 
wondered. 


Actually,  Woo  maintained,  newspapers  have  been 
listening  to  the  public  all  along  and  were  initiating 
community  action  well  before  the  advent  of 
public  journalism. 
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Another  of  the  the  Post-Dispatch 
editor’s  fears  was  the  question  whether 
public  journalism  will  result  in  news 
and  editorial  decisions  being  made  in 
the  newsroom  or  the  “town  hall  meet¬ 
ing,  within  the  deliberations  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  board  or  in  the  place  the  editor 
sups  with  the  civic  coalition,  where  life 
goes  on,  no  matter  whether  circulation 
rises  or  falls,  whether  the  community 
achieves  capacity  or  not.” 

Admitting  that  newspapers  have 
been  guilty  of  arrogance  and  narrow 
arbitrariness  in  defining  news.  Woo 
commented:  “Damn  right  we  should 
listen  to  the  public.  But  should  the 
consensus  at  the  town  meeting  auto¬ 
matically  become  our  agenda,  not 
merely  in  editorial  support  but  in  the 
expenditure  of  resources  that  deter¬ 
mine  what  other  stories  do  not  get  cov¬ 
ered?” 

Actually,  Woo  maintained,  news¬ 
papers  have  been  listening  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  all  along  and  were  initiating  com¬ 
munity  action  well  before  the  advent 
of  public  journalism. 

The  new  movement,  he  allowed,  has 
the  potential  to  enhance  the  process, 
but  it  also  carries  the  danger  that 
newspapers  will  too  easily  dismiss  tra¬ 
ditions  and  values  “we  have  held  and 
respected  for  a  long  time.” 

I  New  Reuters  bureau 

REUTERS  OPENED  A  news  bureau  in 
j  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  in  March,  in  an  effort 
I  to  keep  closer  tabs  on  developments  in 
I  the  technology  companies  of  Silicon 

Valley.  The  outpost,  staffed  by  business 
correspondent  Susan  Moran,  is  the 
I  British-based  news  agency’s  21st  U.S. 

I  bureau. 

Start-Up  daily 

BUCKING  A  BlG-TlME  trend,  a  29- 
year-old  former  sales  trainer  with  no 
journalism  experience  has  started  a  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

!  Called  the  Rochester  Free  Press,  it 

rolled  off  the  presses  April  27  with  20 
broadsheet  pages.  The  Free  Press  brings 
a  conservative  editorial  viewpoint  and 
emphasizes  “traditional,  in-depth”  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  upstate  New  York  city, 
where  it  faces  Gannett  Co.’s  morning 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  evening 
TimeS'Union. 

“There’s  no  reason  not  to  have  two 
newspapers,”  said  publisher  Daniel  Bo¬ 


nis,  who  previously  ran  a  company  that 
conducted  seminars  for  sales  managers 
and  college  professors. 

Bonis,  who  refused  to  say  who  was  fi¬ 
nancing  the  venture,  said  a  news  staff  of 
15  will  be  supplemented  by  a  large  free¬ 
lance  staff.  The  paper  is  printed  by 
the  Daily  Messenger  in  nearby 
Canandaigua. 

Plans  call  for  street  sales  at  25<£  per 
issue  five  days  a  week,  and  for  a  week¬ 
end  paper  to  start  in  the  fall. 

Bonis  said  he  hopes  to  reach  a  mini¬ 
mum  “break-even”  circulation  of  10,000 


within  a  year.  By  way  of  perspective,  the 
Gannett  papers  sell  190,000  papers  a 
day.  The  last  daily  paper  in  town 
opened  in  1938  and  closed  within  two 
years. 

“I  wish  them  all  the  luck  in  the 
world,”  said  Diane  Kennedy,  president 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

The  Free  Press  will  undoubtedly 
need  it.  The  number  of  U.S.  dailies  has 
been  shrinking  for  decades,  and  Gan- 
nett’s  pockets  are  about  as  deep  as  they 
come:  $3.8  billion  in  revenue  last  year. 


From  Shadows  of  Forgotten  Ancestors, 
excerpted  from  Parade. 


One  more  example  of  the  kind 
of  editorial  that  unfolds  before  you 
in  the  pages  of  Parade. 
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Campus  Journalism 


DePaul  students 
end  sit-in  that 
shut  the  paper 

African-American  student  group  wins 
concessions  on  how  the  campus 
newspaper  will  cover  minorities 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AFTER  WINNING  CONCESSIONS 
from  DePauI  University  officials  on 
how  the  Chicago  campus  paper  will 
cover  minorities,  an  African-American 
student  group  last  month  ended  the 
10-day  sit-in  that  stopped  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  two  issues  of  the  DePaulia 
newspaper. 

Several  dozen  members  and  support¬ 
ers  of  the  Coalition  for  Concerned 


Black  Students  began  the  sit-in  April  5 
at  the  offices  of  the  student  paper,  to 
protest  what  they  said  was  the  racially 
biased  article  in  the  Feb.  17  edition  of 
the  weekly  DePaulia.  The  article  con¬ 
cerned  a  brawl  at  a  student  dance. 

The  students  demanded  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  DePaulia  editor  in  chief  Zach 
Martin,  staff  writer  Matt  McCarthy, 
and  the  paper’s  faculty  adviser,  A1 
Kipp.  In  addition,  the  group  demanded 
that  one  page  each  week  be  devoted  to 
minority  affairs  and  that  once  a  year 
an  entire  issue  be  taken  up  with  that 
theme.  They  also  demanded  “sensitiv¬ 
ity”  training  for  the  entire  DePaulia 
staff. 


During  negotiations  with  the 
demonstrators,  university  officials  or¬ 
dered  the  8,000-circulation  DePaulia 
to  halt  publication  —  an  action  that 
outraged  student  and  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  in  Chicago. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  condemned  “the  university’s  ap¬ 
parent  indulgence  of  those  who  have 
assaulted  constitutional  rights  and 
what  we  thought  were  the  fundamental 
values  of  a  university:  free  speech  and 


vigorous  debate.” 

Three  professional  journalist  groups 
—  the  Chicago  Headline  Club,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Club  and  the  Illinois 
Freedom  of  Information  Council  — 
protested  the  suspension  in  a  letter  to 
DePaul’s  president,  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Minogue. 

“It’s  sad,  tragic  really,  when  a  student 
publication  is  shut  down  under  these 
circumstances.  The  wrong  message  is 
sent  to  the  entire  student  body  and  the 
public,”  wrote  Ed  Rooney  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Freedom  of  Information 
(Fol)  Council. 

In  an  April  12  memo  addressed  to 
“the  university  community,”  school 


president  Minogue  said  the  paper  was 
not  published  “due  to  the  sit-in  and  my 
desire  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
reach  understanding.” 

A  day  later,  however,  Minogue  or¬ 
dered  resumption  of  the  DePaulia  — 
and  vowed  to  get  out  the  April  21  is¬ 
sue,  even  if  it  had  to  be  produced  at 
another  location. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  further  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  context  of  a  continued  sit- 
in  will  foster  the  fundamental  purpos¬ 
es  for  which  our  university  exists,” 
Minogue  wrote  in  a  follow-up  memo¬ 
randum. 

The  president  did,  however,  offer 
several  concessions  to  the  protesting 
students. 

He  announced  the  university  would 
hire  “a  highly  regarded  black  commu¬ 
nication  specialist ...  to  work  with  the 
DePaulia  staff  for  the  remainder  of  this 
term  ...  to  design  and  implement 
training  strategies  dealing  with  profes¬ 
sional  standards,  sensitivity,  recruit¬ 
ment  of  staff  of  color,  and  inclusive  re¬ 
porting.” 

Minogue  committed  the  newspaper 
to  devoting  one  issue  annually  “to  the 
concerns  of  students  of  color”  and  di¬ 
rected  that  the  April  21  issue  be  devot¬ 
ed  entirely  to  coverage  of  the  sit-in. 

“Because  the  student  protest  has  re¬ 
mained  peaceful,  we  will  take  no  disci¬ 
plinary  action  against  those  students 
for  the  actual  taking  over  of  the  De¬ 
Paulia  office  on  April  5,”  Minogue 
wrote. 

Finally  —  in  a  concession  that 
demonstrates  how  different  student 
protest  of  the  1990s  is  from  that  of  the 
1960s  —  Minogue  said  the  university 
would  provide  “tutorial  assistance”  so 
the  sit-in  participants  can  catch  up  on 
missed  schoolwork. 

Demands  that  Martin  or  others  be 
dismissed  were  rejected,  however. 

The  students  decamped  from  the 
DePaulia  office  on  the  night  of  Holy 
Saturday,  April  15. 

“We  felt  that  we  had  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  victory,  and  that  we  left  with 
more  than  we  originally  bargained  for,” 
the  demonstrators’  spokesman,  Eric 
Wright,  said  in  a  Sun-Times  article  by 
Sharon  Cotliar.  “This  was  originally 
about  a  newspaper  article  and  escalat¬ 
ed  to  deal  with  deep  racism  on  this 
campus.” 

DePaul,  which  is  operated  by  the 


During  negotiations  with  the  demonstrators, 
university  officials  ordered  the  8,000-circulation 
DePaulia  to  halt  publication  —  an  action  that 
outraged  student  and  professional  journalists  in 
Chicago. 
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Vincentian  Fathers,  is  the  second- 
largest  Catholic  university  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  with  16,700  students,  about 
10%  of  them  African-American. 

There  are  two  black  journalists  on 
the  30-person  staff  of  the  DePaulia. 
Like  many  campus  papers,  however, 
the  DePaulia  relies  on  volunteers,  and 
constantly  runs  ads  urging  students  to 
join  the  paper.  The  particular  article 
that  sparked  the  protest  concerned  a 
Feb.  10  on-campus  dance  sponsored  by 
HouseCall,  a  largely  black  student 
group.  A  fight  broke  out  at  the  affair, 
leading  to  three  injuries  and  the  arrest 
of  one  student. 

Much  of  the  article  relied  on  Chica¬ 
go  Police  Department  reports  and  in¬ 
terviews  with  campus  security  officers. 
At  one  point,  the  article  quotes  direct¬ 
ly  from  a  police  report  that  said  “offi¬ 
cers  observed  several  MBs  throwing 
chairs  and  trash  into  the  crowd.” 

Some  African-American  students 
said  the  abbreviation  —  police  short¬ 
hand,  for  “male  black”  —  was  insult¬ 
ing. 

The  group  that  conducted  the  sit-in 
also  complained  that  nobody  from 
HouseCall  was  quoted  in  the  story. 

However,  the  article  quoted  the 
group’s  faculty  adviser  as  saying  “the 
HouseCall  organization  has  decided,  as 
a  group,  that  they  did  not  want  to  re¬ 
spond  until  [university  president]  Fa¬ 
ther  Minogue  has  a  chance  to  re¬ 
spond.” 

The  next  week,  the  newspaper  apol¬ 
ogized  for  the  story  in  an  editorial,  but 
protesters  complained  the  apology 
should  have  been  published  on  the 
front  page. 

Several  students  reacted  to  the  fol¬ 
low-up  issue  by  throwing  copies  of  the 
free-distribution  paper  in  the  trash. 

Ky.  journalists 
enter  the  Hall 

THE  KENTUCKY  JOURNALISM 
Hall  of  Fame,  sponsored  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  Alumni  Association, 
inducted  the  following  in  April:  Lewis 
E.  Owens,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Lexington  Herald  Leader;  Richard 
Whitt,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  now  with 
the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution; 
Mervin  Aubespin,  associate  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Martha 
Comer,  retired  editor  of  the  Maysville 
Ledger-Independent  and  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent. 


Columbia  hails 
j -graduates 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY’S  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  is  giving  its 
highest  alumni  award  to  five  graduates 
who  made  it  big. 

At  ceremonies  May  5,  honors  went 
to  Soma  Golden  Behr,  class  of  ’62  and 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times;  John  J.  Curley,  class  of  ’63 
and  chairman  of  Gannett  Co.;  Alan 
Emory,  class  of  ’47,  Washington  corre¬ 


spondent  of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Times  and  president  of  the  Gridiron 
Club;  and  Paul  Friedman,  class  of  ’67 
and  executive  vice  president  of  ABC 
News. 

Greene  honored 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  University’s 
journalism  department  has  named  syn¬ 
dicated  Chicago  Tribune  columnist  Bob 
Greene  as  its  1995  Illinois  Journalist  of 
the  Year.  He  is  the  24th  such  honoree. 
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Joining  The  Interactive  World 

A  Step-byStep  Approadi  to  Offerir^  Electronic  Services 


How  Can  You  Make  Money  and  Enhance 
Your  Newspaper  with  Online,  Audiotex  and 
Fax  Services?  Learn  From  the  Interactive 
Media  Experts. 

Wednesday,  May  1 7,  1 995  -  1 :00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Following  INMA’s  65th  International  Conference 

Program  -  Wednesday,  May  1 7,  1 995 

♦  Welcome  and  Industry  Overview  ❖The  Internet  -  The  DtaTAL  Mecca 


Success  strategies  for  electronic  publishers 
-  plus  a  first-hand  look  at  emeiging 
technologies  and  trends. 

Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher, 

Editor  df  Publisher 
Marsha  A  Stoltman,  Vice  President, 

The  Kelsey  Group 

❖  A  Keynote  Address 
Why  new  technologies?  Why  now?  -  a 
detailed  lesson  of  a  venture  onto  the 
Information  Superhighway. 

Stephen  Hambletc,  Publisher  and  CEO, 

The  Providence  Jourrud 

❖  Case  Study:  Audkdtex  and  Fax 
Step-by-step  through  audiotex  and  lax  - 
an  overview  of  the  “must-knows”  for 
proceeding  with  plans  for  audiotex 
and  fax  services  in  today’s  multimedia 
environment. 

Andy  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing 
and  Director  of  Corporate 
Development,  Boston  Phoenix 

❖  Case  Study:  Onune  Servick 
Step-bystep  through  online  services  - 
every  thing  you  need  to  know  to  make 
the  right  decisions  for  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  business  model  in  the  multimedia 
environment 

David  L  Margulius,  Director  of  Electronic 
Publishing,  Boston  Globe 

©  Interactive  Newspapers.  Inc. 

The  cost  of  the  conference  is  $250.  ($200  for  INMA  conference  aaendees) 
To  register  contact  The  Kelsey  Group.  Call:  609-921-7200  •  Fax:  609-921-21 12 
E-mail;  tkg@ix.netcom.com 


What  it  really  takes  to  get  yom 
publication  launched  in  cyberspace  -  a 
walk  through  the  business  of  the 
Internet  with  a  checklist  of  what  to 
watch  for  along  the  way. 

Rosalind  Resnkk,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Interactive  Ihtblishing  Alert 

Once  you’re  launched  in  cyberspace, 
how  do  you  get  into  the  black?  -  a 
walk  through  the  business  of  prtxess- 
ing  transactions  online  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  secluity  and  privacy  issues  on 
the  Internet. 

Charles  I  Brady,  Consultant, 

Advanced  Systems 

❖  Tomorrow’s  AssxavMENT  - 
What  are  ycxjr  next  srgs? 

What  you  should  do  when  you  leave  the 
seminar  today  and  go  back  to  your  news¬ 
paper  tomorrow. 

John  F.  Kelsey  III,  President, 

The  Kelsey  Group 

❖  Resource  Lab 

Experience  the  technologies  hands  on  - 
applications  of  audiotex,  fax,  online 
services  and  the  Internet  will  all  be 
available. 

Martin  Radelfinger,  Vice  President, 
Business  Development,  Ampersand. 
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David  Westphal,  managing  editor  at 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  has  been 
named  deputy  chief  of  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers’  Washington  bureau. 

Jodi  L.  Vaveda,  Midwest  sales  direc' 
tor  at  Playboy  magazine,  has  been 
named  regional  advertising  director  for 
USA  Weekend.  She  will  be  based  in 
Chicago. 

Tarry  Scott  Bertiing,  managing  edi' 
tor  at  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Herald-Post, 
has  been  named  assistant  managing 
editor-Sunday/features  at  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  ExpresS'News. 

Raul  Royos,  metro  editor  at  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  managing  editor-dai¬ 
ly  at  the  Express  News. 

Bill  Reosgen,  publisher  at  the 
Racine,  Wis.,  Journal  Times  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  editorial  development  for  Lee 
Enterprises  Inc.’s  20  newspapers,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Lincoln 


(Neb.)  Star  and  Journal. 

Tom  Whito,  editor  in  Racine,  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  two  papers  in 
Lincoln. 

Polor  W.  Solkowo,  publisher  of 
the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune,  succeeds 
Roesgen  as  publisher  in  Racine. 

Tim  Dubus,  creative  services  coordi¬ 
nator  at  the  Denver  Post,  has  been 
named  creative  services  manager. 

He  succeeds  Ric  Seulon,  who  was 
appointed  production  manager  of  pre¬ 
press  operations. 

Ed  Aduss,  director  of  advertising  and 
public  affairs  at  the  Nuclear  Energy  In¬ 
stitute,  has  been  appointed  Washing¬ 
ton  advertising  manager  of  the  Wash' 
ington  Post  National  Weekly. 

David  Helwork,  48,  editorial  page 
editor  at  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
has  been  named  managing  editor. 

Howard  W.  Owon,  46,  sports  editor 


at  the  Richmond  TimeS'Dispatch,  has 
been  promoted  to  deputy  managing 
editor  supervising  the  Flair  and  sports 
departments. 

Jack  Borningor,  51,  associate 
sports  editor,  succeeds  Owen  as  sports 
editor. 

Barbara  Gufi^ros,  managing  editor 
at  the  El  Nuevo  Herald,  Miami,  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  editor. 

Tony  Espotia,  assistant  managing 
editor,  was  named  managing  editor. 

Frank  Porrotta,  who  has  worked  in 
the  Boston  Globe’s  financial  news  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  appointed  senior 
assistant  night  editor/wires. 

Miko  Wilson,  a  writer  for  the  Miami 
Herald’s  Sunday  magazine,  has  been 
named  religion  editor  at  the  St.  PeterS' 
burg  Times. 

Monica  Yant,  Palm  Harbor  bureau 
reporter,  was  appointed  television  critic. 

Ron  Roason,  design  editor,  was 
named  acting  director  of  visual  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  Poynter  Institute  for  Me¬ 
dia  Studies,  also  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Joso  Font,  chief  photographer  at 
the  Times’  Clearwater  office,  was 
named  deputy  director  of  photography. 

Jan  McLain  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Minnesota  Newspa¬ 
per  Foundation  in  Minneapolis. 

Jamos  W.  Hopson,  formerly  with 
Community  Newspaper  Co.,  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  president  and 
CEO  of  Thomson  Newspapers  Eastern 
Group’s  Central  Ohio  Strategic  Mar¬ 
keting  Group. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Lee  Dirks 
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Preliminary  results 
issued  in  newspaper 
departure  study 

Newspaper  Association  of  America,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association, 
releases  industry-wide  results 


ONLY  25%  OF  full-time  employees 
who  leave  newspaper  jobs  stay  in  the 
field,  according  to  preliminary  results 
of  a  study  released  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  (NAA),  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Relations  Association  (NPRA). 

Fourteen  percent  go  to  communica- 
tions-related  positions,  and  61%  leave 
the  industry  altogether. 

Early  results  of  the  survey  were  re¬ 
leased  this  week  during  the  NAA’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  New  Orleans.  Fig¬ 
ures  were  based  on  responses  received 
through  April  7.  The  final  survey  will 
be  based  on  responses  received 
through  the  end  of  April. 

The  study  polled  more  than  2,600 
employees  at  over  300  newspapers.  It 
established  an  industry-wide  departure 
rate  from  newspaper  at  13%  for  full¬ 
time  employees,  65%  for  part-timers. 

According  to  the  Society  for  Human 
Resource  Management/Saratoga  Insti¬ 
tute’s  “1993  Human  Resource  Effective¬ 
ness  Report,”  the  banking  industry  had 
the  highest  turnover  rate  at  22.4%,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  computer  software  busi¬ 
ness  at  21.6%,  and  the  service  industry 
at  18.6%.  The  chemical  industry  had 
the  lowest  turnover  rate  with  8.1%. 

“To  be  successful  in  attracting  and 
retaining  the  diverse  talent  our  indus¬ 
try  desires  and  needs,  we  must  first  un¬ 
derstand  what  factors  cause  employees 
to  leave,”  said  Cathleen  Black,  NAA 
president  and  CEO.  “This  study  gives 
the  industry  information  it  never  had 
before,  and  gives  us  a  bench  mark  to 
make  positive  changes.” 

The  survey,  which  examined  the 
year  1994,  revealed  that  80%  of  the 
full-time  workers  who  left  newspapers 
did  so  voluntarily,  and  13%  retired. 

Two  out  of  three  full-timers  left  for 
“career  reasons,”  while  the  other  third 
left  for  “family  reasons.” 


Forty-five  percent  of  those  who  de¬ 
parted  newspapers  took  lateral  posi¬ 
tions.  Sixty  percent  left  for  higher-pay¬ 
ing  jobs,  21%  accepted  lower-paying 
jobs,  and  19%  accepted  jobs  that  paid 
similarly  to  their  previous  positions. 

The  survey  detailed  the  reasons  why 
people  leave  newspapers.  It  found  that 
opinions  about  employers  varied  little 
between  those  of  union  and  nonunion 
workers. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  leave  newspapers 
didn’t  do  so  because  of  workload. 

Minority  respondents  expressed 
skepticism  about  newspapers’  commit¬ 
ment  to  diversity.  Hispanics  had  the 
least  confidence  in  top  management’s 
efforts  and  awarded  consistently  the 
least  favorable  ratings  for  newspapers 
overall.  What  determined  workers’  de¬ 
cision  to  leave? 

Respondents  listed  the  following  is¬ 
sues,  in  decreasing  order  of  impor¬ 
tance:  fairness  in  promotions;  involve¬ 
ment  in  decision-making;  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement;  supervisor 
concern  for  employees’  personal  suc¬ 
cess;  fairness  in  pay;  equitable  treat¬ 
ment;  and  contributions  in  value. 

“Our  committee  members  will  be  re¬ 
viewing  the  results  of  the  study  to  for¬ 
mulate  plans  and  programs  to  address 
the  issues,”  said  Orage  Quarles  111, 
chairman  of  NAA’s  diversity  commit¬ 
tee. 

A  summary  of  the  survey  will  be 
available  in  June. 

Post  helps  needy 

THE  DENVER  POST  staged  Christ¬ 
mas  in  February  when  it  handed  out 
more  than  $1  million  in  checks  to  46 
local  charities  as  part  of  its  annual  hol¬ 
iday  Season  to  Share  campaign. 


Prescription 
error  killed 
health  columnist 

BOSTON  GLOBE  HEALTH  colum¬ 
nist  Betsy  A.  Lehman  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber  at  age  39  as  a  result  of  a  tragic  mis¬ 
take:  a  massive  overdose  of  a  toxic  anti¬ 
cancer  drug. 

In  a  Page  One  special  report  March 
23,  the  Globe  reported  that  the  error 
was  discovered  in  February  by  clerks  — 
not  clinicians  —  at  the  Dana-Farber 
Cancer  Institute. 

The  overdose,  four  times  the  correct 
dosage,  resulted  from  a  doctor’s  mistak¬ 
en  order.  The  powerful  drug  attacked 
her  heart. 

Nor  was  Lehman  the  only  victim,  the 
Globe  said.  Two  days  before  she  started 
her  botched  chemotherapy,  a  52-year- 
old  breast  cancer  patient  had  been  giv¬ 
en  the  same  quadruple  dose  of  the  same 
drug  by  the  same  staffers. 

The  report  by  staff  writer  Richard 
Knox  noted  that  in  correct  doses, 
chemotherapy  is  designed  to  fall  just 
short  of  killing  the  patient  in  order  to 
kill  the  cancer. 

What  made  the  story  more  striking 
was  that  the  overdoses  occurred  “at  one 
of  the  world’s  most  respected  cancer  re¬ 
search  and  treatment  centers,  a  place 
that  often  trades  on  its  reputation  for 
gold-standard  care  and  research,  to  at¬ 
tract  patients  and  research  funds,”  Knox 
wrote. 

Fidelity  buys 
Cap  Cities  weeklies 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS’  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper  Co.  has  acquired 
Mariner  Newspapers  and  the  Pen- 
nysaver  Group,  both  in  the  suburbs 
south  of  Boston,  from  Capital 
Cities/ABC  Inc. 

Mariner  includes  15  weeklies  with 
combined  circulation  over  42,000,  plus 
two  monthlies.  Pennysaver  circulates  18 
editions  to  over  210,000  homes. 

The  acquisitions  will  allow  Commu¬ 
nity  to  offer  advertisers  97  newspapers 
and  shoppers  in  the  Boston  area,  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  1  million  and  readership 
over  2  million,  said  William  R.  Elfers, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Community. 

Newspaper  brokers  Dirks,  Van  Essen 
&  Associates  of  Santa  Fe  represented 
Cap  Cities. 
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Top  Sears  exec 
touts  ^partnership^ 
with  newspapers 

Addresses  publishers  at  the  annual 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  convention 


by  John  Consoli 

RETAILING  GIANT  SEARS,  which 
currently  spends  more  than  $200  mil¬ 
lion  annually  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  is  in  the  process  of  building  net¬ 
works  of  free-standing  home  improve¬ 
ment  and  furniture  stores  —  and  that’s 
good  news  for  newspapers. 

Arthur  Martinez,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Sears  Merchandise  Group, 
whose  ads  run  in  1200  different  daily 
newspapers  —  and  in  at  least  800  on 
any  given  day  —  discussed  his  compa¬ 


goal  is  to  reach  a  total  of  250  of  these 
34,000-square-foot  stores  nationwide 
and  to  eventually  double  the  company’s 
market  share  in  this  area. 

“We’re  challenging  our  competition 
head-to-head  by  placing  these  stores 
within  a  mile  of  the  mall  and,  wherev¬ 
er  possible,  across  the  street  from  our 
principal  competitor,”  he  said. 

Martinez  said  the  20,000-square-foot 
home  improvement  stores  are  being 
rolled  out  on  a  market-by-market  basis. 

Some  of  the  markets  where  news¬ 
papers  should  begin  reaping  the  bene- 


**As  an  advertiser,  I  believe  that  newspapers  have  a 
very  strong  future,”  he  said.  “We  know  that  news- 
papers  are  the  traditional  and  highly  effective 
medium  that  gets  the  customer  into  our 
department  store.” 


ny’s  plans  in  a  luncheon  speech  to  the 
nation’s  newspaper  publishers  at  the 
annual  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  convention  in  New  Orleans 
last  week. 

“As  we  roll  out  more  and  more  free¬ 
standing  stores,  we  anticipate  a  greater 
need  for  separate  product-focused 
preprints  in  your  publications,”  Mar¬ 
tinez  said. 

The  goal  of  opening  these  new  free¬ 
standing  units  is  to  free  up  floor  space 
in  its  Sears’  full-service  stores  for  more 
profitable  categories,  such  as  apparel, 
he  said. 

Sears  currently  operates  122  Home- 
Life  furniture  stores.  Martinez  said  the 


fits  of  some  additional  ad  dollars  to 
promote  these  new  stores  are  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Houston.  There  are 
currently  80  stores  operating,  with  50 
more  scheduled  for  this  year  and  100 
annually  after  that,  he  said. 

Sears,  Martinez  told  publishers,  is 
also  reaching  out  to  smaller-town 
America  through  a  network  of  private¬ 
ly  owned  retail  dealer  stores,  featuring 
Sears  appliances,  electronics  and  lawn 
and  garden  equipment. 

“Although  these  stores  are  privately 
owned.  Sears  manages  their  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Martinez  said.  And  it  could  be 
plentiful.  According  to  Martinez,  295 
of  these  stores  are  already  in  opera¬ 


tion,  and  an  additional  140  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  open  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

A  new  partnership  that  began  in 
April  between  Sears  and  Jiffy  Lube 
could  also  bring  in  more  ad  dollars  for 
newspapers  as  Sears  notifies  its  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  quick  oil-change  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  added  to  Sears  stores. 

Martinez  said  the  service  began  in 
145  Sears  stores  in  April,  and  by  the 
end  of  1998,  Jiffy  Lube  will  be  expand¬ 
ed  to  456  Sears  mall  stores  —  more 
than  one  half  of  the  retail  chain’s  loca¬ 
tions. 

A  major  renovation  program  involv¬ 
ing  Sears’  existing  stores  will  also  mean 
increased  ad  dollars  for  newspapers. 

“By  the  end  of  this  year,  we  will 
have  completed  renovations  in  markets 
representing  more  than  half  our  store 
volume,”  Martinez  said.  “Our  current 
five-year  program  will  add  more  than 
12  million  square  feet  of  selling  space 
—  equivalent  to  120  new  stores.” 

Martinez  said  the  goal  is  to  make  the 
stores  more  attractive  and  appealing  to 
the  customer. 

“Of  course,  we  have  to  get  people 
into  the  stores  to  enjoy  the  experience, 
so  we’re  investing  significant  promo¬ 
tional  and  marketing  dollars  to  high¬ 
light  their  virtues,”  he  said. 

“We  launched  the  ‘Many  Sides  of 
Sears’  campaign  in  the  spring  to  com¬ 
municate  the  message  that  Sears  is  the 
store  for  our  target  customer  and  her 
family,”  Martinez  said. 

“By  reinforcing  the  Sears  image,  this 
television  and  magazine  campaign 
complements  our  highly  effective 
newspaper  advertising  for  an  overall 
more  powerful  message  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

Martinez  said  another  Sears  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  become  more  local-market 
focused,  both  in  terms  of  the  product 
and  the  service  mix  the  chain  offers. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  “are  central  to 
the  effective  implementation  of  our  lo¬ 
cal  market  strategy.” 

What  impact  will  the  information 
superhighway  have  on  Sears  advertis¬ 
ing? 

“From  my  point  of  view,  the  infor¬ 
mation  highway  has  generated  more 
talk  than  customer  traffic,”  Martinez 
said.  “I  don’t  expect  the  short  range 
and  midterm  impact  of  information 
technology  on  Sears  to  be  dramatic.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  you  would  see 
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any  profound  change  in  our  way  of 
marketing  and  communicating  to  our 
target  customer.” 

Martinez  also  praised  newspapers 
while  taking  a  swipe  at  telecommuni¬ 
cations.  “As  an  advertiser,  1  believe 
that  newspapers  have  a  very  strong  fu¬ 
ture,”  he  said.  “We  know  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  traditional  and  highly 
effective  medium  that  gets  the  cus¬ 
tomer  into  our  department  store. 
Nothing  can  ever  replace  that  cus¬ 
tomer’s  presence  in  the  store.  Touching 
the  fabric.  Trying  it  on.  Comparing  al¬ 
ternatives.  You  cannot  equate  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  actual  shopping  experi¬ 
ence  to  calling  an  800  number.” 

Martinez  offered  newspapers  five 
ways  “to  connect”  with  Sears  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  its  transformation  as  a  retailer. 

“First,  keep  your  product  relevant 
and  fresh,”  he  said.  “The  consumer  has 
many  choices  —  ensure  that  yours  fills 
a  unique,  distinctive  and  enduring  in¬ 
formation  need.” 

Second,  Martinez  said,  is  the  need 
for  newspapers  to  keep  adding  flexibili¬ 
ty.  “Our  market  is  segmenting  rapidly,” 
he  said.  “Provide  us  the  capability  to 
help  reach  our  target  audience.  We 
need  to  target  our  preprints  to  our  de¬ 
mographic  strengths.  From  our  point  of 
view,  zoning  is  obsolete.  Preprint  dis¬ 
tribution  by  ZIP  code  is  a  must.” 

Martinez  also  advised  newspapers  to 
keep  “striving  for  constant  improve¬ 
ment  in  costs  and  productivity.  Help  us 
to  lower  our  costs  and  provide  better 
value  to  the  consumer.  Know  the  read¬ 
ership  of  each  section  of  your  paper. 
Help  us  reach  our  target  customer.” 

Fourth,  he  said,  newspapers  need  to 
keep  looking  for  new  ways  to  serve 
their  customers,  “driven  by  how  the 
customer  wants  to  receive  and  process 
information.” 

If  newspapers  do  that,  Martinez  said, 
“We  will  be  with  you.” 

Finally,  Martinez  urged  newspapers 
to  “keep  reducing  your  cycle  time.  The 
retailing  world  is  changing  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  ever,  and  time  is  a  precious 
commodity.” 

Martinez  said  he  expects  the  “strong 
partnerships”  Sears  has  forged  within 
the  newspaper  industry  to  continue  to 
serve  his  company  well. 

“Whether  you’re  a  department  store 
or  a  newspaper,  the  recipe  for  success 
in  the  years  ahead  is  the  same:  contin¬ 
ual  self-analysis,  hard  work,  an  open 
mind,  excellent  people,  lots  of  pa¬ 
tience,  and,  most  importantly,  a  strong 
customer  focus,”  Martinez  said. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  OF  America 
Inc.  (NSA)  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Interpublic  Group  of  Companies  Inc. 

Naperville,  Ill.-based  NSA  develops 
print  media  market  analysis  and  offers 
ad  placement  services.  According  to  an 
announcement  from  Interpublic,  NSA 
will  retain  its  current  managment  struc¬ 
ture  and  operate  as  an  autonomous  unit 
within  Interpublic  Group,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  holding  company. 

Interpublic  Group  includes  McCann- 
Erickson  Worldwide,  Lintas  Worldwide, 
Lowe  Group,  and  Western  Internation¬ 
al  Media.  The  acquisition  of  NSA  is 
the  first  move  by  the  holding  company 
into  newspaper-specific  advertising  ser¬ 
vices. 

“That’s  partly  the  reason  why  this 
represented  an  incremental,  rather 
than  duplicative,  capability,”  said  Barry 
Linsky,  senior  vice  president  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  business  development  for  In¬ 
terpublic  Group. 

“A  third  party  brought  NSA  to  our 
attention  last  year,  and  we  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
managment  team  and  the  proprietary 
analytic  tools  they  had  developed. 

“Our  view  to  acquisitions  has  always 
been  to  look  for  synergies  to  comple¬ 
ment  our  clients,  communications 
needs,  and  NSA  fit  that  criteria  be¬ 
cause  they  represented  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tional  resource  to  our  agencies  and 
clients,”  Linsky  added. 


THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  is  thinking 
big,  and  creatively,  in  its  latest  promo¬ 
tion. 


A  new  billboard  promoting  circula¬ 
tion  has  been  designed  to  look  as  if  the 
billboard  painter  took  a  break  to  read 
the  paper.  But  he’s  only  a  mannequin. 

“We  wanted  something  unusual  and 
humorous  that  would  get  people’s  atten¬ 
tion,”  said  Tribune  promotion  director 
Michael  Kilgore.  The  billboard  is  the 
work  of  ad  agency  Fahlgren  Benito  of 
Tampa. 


SEVENTY  MAJOR  U.S.  companies  — 
including  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
New  York  Times  —  signed  a  National 
Park  Foundation  public  service  ad  earli¬ 
er  this  month.  The  ad  promotes  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  plants, 
trees,  rivers,  mountains,  and  wildlife  in 
the  367  national  parks.  Each  participat¬ 
ing  company  is  a  contributing  member 
of  the  National  Park  Foundation. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  Co.’s  advertising 
volume  increased  in  March  at  the  New 
York  Times,  Boston  Globe  and  the  28 
regional  Times  Company  newspapers, 
when  adjusted  for  calendar  variations. 

According  to  a  statement  from  the 
company,  the  Times  ad  volume  was  up 
9.9%  in  March,  and  6.7%  for  the  first 
three  months.  Ad  volume  at  the  Globe 
rose  3.4%  in  March,  and  was  up  4.9% 
for  the  first  three  months.  The  Regional 
Newspaper  Group  ad  volume  was  up 
3.2%  in  March  and  4%  for  the  three 
month  period. 
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An  in-depth  look 
at  the  proposed 
telemarketing  rules 

Many  restrictions  on  fraudulent  telemarketing 
were  supported  by  the  newspaper  and  ad  industries, 
but  they  believe  the  proposed  rules  are  overbroad 
and  would  restrict  legitimate  telemarketers 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 
and  Mark  Fitzgerald 

PROPOSED  TELEMARKETING  reg¬ 
ulations  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  (FTC)  have  been  branded 
“overly  burdensome,”  detrimental  to  le¬ 
gitimate  businesses,  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  newspapers  and  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  Telemarketing  Act  passed  by 
Congress  last  year  called  for  the  FTC 
to  issue  a  rule  within  one  year  of  en¬ 
actment.  The  act  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Bill  Clinton  on  Aug.  16, 

1994. 

While  many  of  the  congressional  re¬ 
strictions  on  abusive  and  fraudulent 


telemarketing  were  supported  by  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  industries, 
among  others,  they  believe  the  FTC’s 
proposed  rules  go  beyond  congression¬ 
al  intent,  are  overbroad  and  would  re¬ 
strict  legitimate  telemarketers. 

The  FTC  has  said  it  would  issue  a 
second  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemak¬ 
ing,  revising  the  first  proposed  rule,  on 
or  around  June  1.  It  will  solicit  com¬ 
ments  for  this  round  as  well. 

Congress  also  is  concerned  about 
the  proposed  rule,  and  included  tele¬ 
marketing  regulations  in  a  field  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  House  Government  Reform 
and  Oversight  Committee’s  National 
Economic  Growth,  Natural  Resources, 


and  Regulatory  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

Malcolm  W.  Applegate,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Indianapolis 
Newspapers  Inc.,  testified  for  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA)  at  the  Indianapolis  field  hear¬ 
ing. 

“I  want  to  be  very  clear:  Our  indus¬ 
try  and  hundreds  of  other  businesses, 
large  and  small,  believe  it  is  wrong  for 
Congress  to  allow  a  government 
agency  to  effectively  eliminate  a  legiti¬ 
mate  business  practice  —  especially 
where  we  follow  the  present  rules  of 
the  road  and  there  is  no  record  of  any¬ 
thing  approaching  fraud  or  abuse,”  Ap¬ 
plegate  testified. 

In  its  written  comments  to  the  FTC, 


NAA  noted,  “[T]he  proposed  rules  go 
well  beyond  the  congressional  mandate 
to  regulate  only  truly  abusive  and  de¬ 
ceptive  practices,  casting  instead  an 
enormously  overbroad  net  that  would 
adversely  affect  legitimate  telemarket¬ 
ing  practices  that  are  the  lifeblood  of 
the  newspaper  industry.” 

NAA  pointed  out  that  newspapers 
already  “are  subject  to  extensive  tele¬ 
marketing  regulations,”  and  noted  that 
“newspapers  also  have  strong  business 
incentives  to  be  sensitive  to  communi¬ 
ty  standards  when  conducting  tele¬ 
phone  solicitations.” 

In  addition  to  being  “fatally  over¬ 
broad,”  the  proposals  “infringe  upon 


the  constitutional  rights  of  legitimate 
newspaper  telemarketers  to  engage  in 
protected  commercial  speech,”  NAA 
commented. 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  (NNA)  agreed,  noting  in  its  writ¬ 
ten  comments  that  “[Tjelemarketing  is 
crucial  to  the  ability  of  community 
newspapers  to  foster  relationships  with 
consumers  and  advertisers,  and  main¬ 
tain  strong  ties  with  their  communi¬ 
ties.  These  ties  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  through  telemarketing  practices 
that  are  ‘deceptive’  or  ‘abusive’.  .  .  . 

“Regulating  legitimate,  mutually 
beneficial  activities  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  law 
that  the  FTC  is  now  acting  upon,” 
NNA  stated. 

It  is  not  only  the  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  members  who  have 
filed  comments  with  the  FTC,  protest¬ 
ing  these  proposed  regulations.  Also 
raising  objections  are  advertisers,  who 
maintain  that  the  restrictions  would 
impair  their  business,  which  annually 
sees  about  $400  billion  in  sales  made 
over  the  telephone. 

The  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  (AAF),  for  example,  supported 
the  Telemarketing  Act  and  noted, 
“There  is  no  place  for  fraud  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry.” 

But,  like  the  newspaper  associations, 
AAF  believes  the  FTC  proposal  to  be 
overbroad  and  burdensome. 

AAF  also  found  it  “imperative  that 
we  indicate  concern  that  this  proposal 
does  not  pass  constitutional  muster. 

“Telemarketing  is  the  clearest  possi¬ 
ble  example  of  commercial  speech  and 
is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 
While  the  government  has  a  legitimate 
interest  in  restricting  certain  telemar¬ 
keting  speech,  we  believe  that  these 
proposed  rules  are  broader  than  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  restriction  on  speech  fails 
to  advance  that  interest  in  a  constitu¬ 
tionally  acceptable  fashion,”  AAF 
commented. 

The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  (ANA)  likened  the  FTC  ap¬ 
proach  to  “trying  to  stop  speeding  on 
the  highway  by  severely  restricting  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  every  car 
engine  in  the  country.  We  must  not  se¬ 
riously  impede  a  major  engine  of  sales 
in  our  economy  by  damaging  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  legitimate 
telemarketing  efforts.” 

ANA  also  indicated  its  concern 


“Telemarketing  is  the  clearest  possible  example  of 
commercial  speech  and  is  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.” 
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about  First  Amendment  protection  for 
commercial  speech,  and  commented, 
“If  the  government  can  stop  fraud  in 
some  other  way,  there  is  not  substantial 
interest  to  justify  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  imposed  by  this  rule,”  the  asso¬ 
ciation  stated. 

Among  the  proposed  regulations  op¬ 
posed  by  the  newspaper  industry  is  a 
requirement  that  prohibits  “reloading,” 
which  is  defined  as  offering  to  sell  ad¬ 
ditional  goods  or  services  to  someone 
who  already  has  purchased  something 
from  a  seller  before  the  original  con¬ 
tract  has  expired. 

The  FTC  also  would  include  in  its 
definition  of  telemarketing  inbound 
calls  generated  by  a  promotional  activ¬ 
ity,  such  as  an  ad  with  a  phone  number 
to  call,  to  place  an  ad  or  receive  more 
information;  customers  could  not  be 
called  more  than  once  in  a  three- 
month  period;  and  the  definition  of 
telemarketing  would  be  expanded  to 
include  transmission  via  computer  mo¬ 
dem,  fax  or  other  telephonic  technolo¬ 
gy- 

Couriers  could  not  be  sent  to  collect 
money  owed  by  a  customer  who  was 
sold  a  good  or  service  through  telemar¬ 
keting,  according  to  the  proposal. 

In  addition,  the  FTC  is  calling  for 
extensive  record-keeping  for  two  years, 
restrictions  on  prize  and  promotional 
activities,  and  burdensome  disclosure 
requirements  to  be  made  before,  and 
in  some  cases  during,  each  call. 

Both  newspaper  associations  noted 
that  about  half  of  all  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriptions  nationwide  come  from  tele¬ 
marketing,  and  in  some  cases  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  as  high  as  90%  or  95%. 

The  reloading  prohibition  would 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  newspa¬ 
per  subscriptions,  since  it  could  mean 
that  a  newspaper  would  have  to  wait 
until  subscriptions  lapsed  before  con¬ 
tacting  readers  about  a  renewal,  NAA 
explained. 

The  rule  “would  likely  result  in  dis¬ 
ruption  of  newspaper  delivery  to  many 
customers  with  calamitous  conse¬ 
quences  to  newspaper  subscribership 
levels  across  the  nation  .... 

“An  additional  repercussion  of  this 
provision  is  that  a  newspaper  could  be 
prevented  from  soliciting  a  current 
subscriber  to  place  a  classified  adver¬ 
tisement  with  the  newspaper  until  his 
or  her  subscription  has  expired,”  NAA 
noted. 

The  NNA  pointed  out  that  contact¬ 
ing  someone  about  an  expiring  sub¬ 
scription  or  about  running  additional 


classified  ads  or  about  additional  ser¬ 
vices  or  promotions  is  “far  from  ‘abu¬ 
sive.’  ” 

At  an  FTC  public  workshop  in 
Chicago  on  the  proposed  rules.  Com¬ 
missioner  Christine  Varney  said  of  the 
reloading  rule,  “We  understand  this 
does  not  work. 

“I  read  a  lot  of  magazines.  I  would 
die  if  I  could  not  renew  them  easily,” 
she  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  impose  more 
burdens  on  you.  My  goal  is  to  protect 
the  consumer.” 

Law  enforcement  and  consumer  ad¬ 
vocacy  representatives,  however,  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  workshop  that  they  were 
not  as  inclined  as  Varney  to  drop  the 
strict  reloading  provisions. 

For  instance,  Tom  Reich  of  the 
Nevada  Attorney  General’s  Office  in¬ 
sisted  the  FTC’s  proposed  rule  forbid¬ 
ding  repeat  calls  within  90  days  “is  not 
burdensome.” 

Susan  Grant  of  the  National  Associ¬ 


ation  of  Consumer  Agency  Adminis¬ 
trators  (NACAA)  suggested  that,  at 
the  end  of  each  call,  telemarketers  sim¬ 
ply  could  ask  “whether  it’s  all  right  to 
call  again.” 

Banning  newspapers  from  calling 
customers  more  than  once  every  three 
months,  NAA  commented  to  the 
FTC,  would  “deny  consumers  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  about  new  products 
or  promotional  activities”  and  “would 
have  the  unintended  result  of  prevent¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  from  offering  classi¬ 
fied  advertisement  opportunities  to 
subscribers.” 

Newspapers  already  are  bound  by 
“do  not  call”  lists  and  other  regulations 
that  prohibit  them  from  phoning  at 
certain  hours  or  otherwise  harassing 
people,  NAA  pointed  out. 

In  addition,  the  regulation  on  in¬ 
bound  calls  not  only  is  inconsistent 
with  congressional  intent,  NAA  main¬ 
tained,  but  it  also  “would  impose  sub¬ 
stantial  burdens  upon  newspapers’ 
ability  to  sell  advertising.” 

Every  call  to  the  newspaper  to  place 
a  classified  ad,  NAA  stated,  potential¬ 
ly  would  be  subject  to  all  the  regula¬ 


tions,  leading  to  increased  costs  for  the 
newspaper. 

NNA  commented  that  the  rules  re¬ 
garding  inbound  calls  in  response  to  an 
ad  could  “substantially  alter”  the  “le¬ 
gitimate,  mutually  beneficial  business 
relationship  between  newspaper  and 
classified  advertiser.” 

The  result  could  make  “it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  confusing  for  an  individual  to 
place  a  simple  classified  ad  and  more 
costly  for  a  newspaper  to  offer  this  con¬ 
venient  service  at  affordable  rates,” 
NNA  stated. 

The  NAA  called  upon  the  FTC  to 
exclude  new  technology  from  its  rules, 
as  the  “ill-advised  proposal  could  have 
a  devastating  impact  on  computer  on¬ 
line  services,  which  increasingly  fea¬ 
ture  advertising  content  ....  In  the 
case  of  newspaper  ‘fax-on-demand’ 
services,  compliance  with  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  proposed  rules  would  be  simply 
unworkable,”  due  to  the  time  and  cost 


associated  with  providing  full  disclo¬ 
sure  as  required. 

NNA  pointed  out  that  community 
newspapers  offering  fax  and  computer 
services  also  would  be  unduly  bur¬ 
dened  by  the  expanded  definition  of 
telemarketing. 

The  rules  “could  make  offering  these 
electronic  information  services  to  indi¬ 
viduals  unaffordable  or  impractical  for 
community  newspapers.  Lengthy 
recorded  ‘preambles’  or  other  disclo¬ 
sures  could  discourage  customers  from 
using  audiotex  or  ‘fax-on-demand’  ser¬ 
vices,  by  hampering  the  ability  to 
quickly  obtain  information  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  length  and/or  cost  of  the 
call,”  NNA  pointed  out. 

The  prohibition  on  courier  collec¬ 
tions  “could  significantly  affect  the  col¬ 
lection  process  relied  upon  by  many 
newspapers,  by  preventing  newspaper 
carriers  from  collecting  from  new  as 
well  as  current  customers  while  on 
their  delivery  routes,”  NAA  continued, 
adding  that  elimination  of  “this  cost- 
effective  collection  technique  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  increased  billing 
and  collection  costs  for  newspapers. 


The  NNA  pointed  out  that  contacting  someone 
about  an  expiring  subscription  or  about  running 
additional  classified  ads  or  about  additional 
services  or  promotions  is  “far  from  ‘abusive.*  ** 
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which  ih  turn  could  cause  higher  sub¬ 
scription  prices.” 

The  extensive  disclosure  required  at 
the  start  of  a  call  —  including  the  so¬ 
licitor’s  real  first  and  last  names  —  not 
only  raises  the  issue  of  safety  but  also 
potentially  renders  “telephone  sales 
virtually  impossible,”  since  the  “first 
few  seconds  of  a  telephone  solicitation 
are  crucial  to  producing  a  sale,”  the 
NAA  added. 

The  AAF  noted  that  including  in¬ 
bound  calls  in  the  rules  “might  easily 
do  more  harm  to  consumers  and  legit¬ 
imate  business  than  to  scam  opera¬ 
tors,”  and  cited,  as  examples,  the  po¬ 
tential  effect  on  telethons  offering  a 
prize  or  call-in  promotions  offering  in¬ 
centives  for  fund-raising. 

“The  intent  of  the  Telemarketing 
Act  is  to  protect  consumers  from  the 
abuses  that  can  come  from  intrusive. 


“It  hardly  takes  much  imagination  to 
think  of  the  types  of  problems  that 
could  be  created  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  true  names  of  callers,  even  when 
the  callers  are  employed  by  perfectly 
reputable  companies  selling  perfectly 
legitimate  goods  or  services.” 

The  ANA  believes  that  “an  effective 
regulatory  regime  must  focus  on  those 
acts  or  practices  that  are  unique  to  ille¬ 
gitimate  telemarketers. 

“We  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  a  precise  line  between  legiti¬ 
mate  and  illegitimate  telemarketers, 
but  the  rule  seems  to  begin  with  the 
presumption  that  every  sales  call  of 
every  company  must  be  heavily  regu¬ 
lated  because  every  sales  call  could  be¬ 
come  deceptive  or  abusive,”  ANA 
commented.  “No  other  legitimate 
method  of  sales,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
has  had  these  types  of  comprehensive 


“There  is  a  presumption  underlying  this  rule  that 
telemarketing  in  and  of  itself  is  had,  that  the  use  of 
telemarketing  in  any  selling  is  a  suspicious 
activity,”  he  said. 


unsolicited  calls  that  catch  them  un¬ 
aware  and  present  offers  they  do  not 
have  the  time  to  consider  properly,” 
AAF  stated. 

“If  consumers  initiate  calls,  they 
should  not  be  prevented  from  receiv¬ 
ing,  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possi¬ 
ble,  all  the  information  and/or  action 
they  are  seeking,”  AAF  continued. 

AAF  also  expressed  its  objection  to 
rules  regarding  reloading  and  repeat 
calls,  the  latter  of  which  it  called  “an 
odd  provision  and  one  whose  purpose 
is,  at  best,  unclear.” 

AAF  said  it  could  not  “discern  the 
basis  for  the  selection  of  three  months 
as  the  relevant  time  frame,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  likely  that  the  provision 
would  interfere  in  a  significant  manner 
with  many  legitimate  business  activi¬ 
ties.” 

Calling  it  a  “dangerous  require¬ 
ment,”  AAF  called  upon  the  FTC  to 
delete  the  provision  that  a  caller  give 
his  or  her  complete  name. 

“Whether  legitimately  or  not,  tele¬ 
marketing  activities  can  be  an  irritant 
to  some  consumers,”  AAF  explained. 


burdens  imposed  upon  them.” 

The  FTC,  ANA  suggested,  should 
focus  on  activities  such  as  credit  card 
laundering  and  the  extent  of  telemar¬ 
keting  activity  a  business  engages  in, 
since  most  “fraudulent  telemarketers 
do  the  vast  majority  of  their  business 
over  the  phone,  and  they  rarely  have 
the  other  indicia  of  legitimate  busi¬ 
nesses.” 

Unless  it  can  make  the  distinction 
between  fraudulent  and  legitimate 
telemarketing,  the  FTC  will  have  to 
“spread  its  regulatory  net  so  broadly  as 
to  enmesh  every  honest  telemarketer 
in  the  United  States  within  its  regula¬ 
tory  ambit. 

“This,  in  fact,  is  exactly  what  this 
rule  does,”  ANA  commented.  “Virtual¬ 
ly  every  proposed  definition  and  every 
proposed  restriction  in  the  rule  has 
been  made  unreasonably  broad  or  re¬ 
strictive,  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  not 
one  dishonest  telemarketer  could  pos¬ 
sibly  escape  its  reach.  But  this  ap¬ 
proach  clearly  imposes  unfair,  unnec¬ 
essary  and  disproportionate  burdens 
on  honest  businesses.” 
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The  ANA  also  reminded  the  FTC 
that  “telemarketing  fraud  operators  are 
hard-core  criminals.  They  are  unlikely 
to  comply  with  any  regulatory  regime 
that  impedes  their  criminal  activities. 

“Therefore,  while  these  proposed  re¬ 
strictions  may  provide  increased  en¬ 
forcement  tools  to  regulators  once  a 
fraudulent  telemarketing  scheme  is  un¬ 
covered,  it  will  provide  little  or  no  pro¬ 
tection  to  consumers  from  being  de¬ 
frauded,”  ANA  continued. 

ANA  also  argued  against  regulating 
inbound  calls;  including  faxes  and 
modems  in  the  definition  of  telemar¬ 
keting;  the  reloading  provision; 
prize/promotion  disclosure  rules;  sales 
disclosure  rules;  aiding  and  abetting 
and  joint  liability  provisions;  and  the 
three-month,  no-call  rule. 

At  the  Chicago  workshop,  both 
consumer  and  law  enforcement  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  skeptical  of  attempts  to 
create  a  so-called  “safe  harbor,”  which 
would  protect  legitimate  telemarketers 
from  the  regulatory  burdens  designed 
to  ferret  out  boiler  room  con  artists. 

For  instance,  Steve  Hart  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Attorney  General’s  Office  op¬ 
posed  all  attempts  to  write  a  compre¬ 
hensive  safe  harbor  exclusion  for  legiti¬ 
mate  businesses. 

Hart  argued  that  telemarketers  de¬ 
serve  no  special  exemptions  for  being 
in  business  for  a  sustained  period  of 
time,  or  for  offering  refunds  or  cooling- 
off  periods  after  sales  have  been  final¬ 
ized. 

“The  fact  is,  that  attorneys  general 
have  prosecuted  successfully  compa¬ 
nies  that  would  meet  these  safe  harbor 
guidelines,”  Hart  said.  “There  are  boil¬ 
er  room  operations  that  fit  within 
these  definitions.” 

NACAA’s  Grant  said  the  rules  “have 
to  be  comprehensive,  so  they  cover 
every  [variety]  of  scheme  and  deceptive 
practices.” 

But  that  fact,  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  maintain,  is  the  best  argument 
for  avoiding  the  kind  of  regulatory 
overkill  they  say  characterizes  the 
FTC’s  proposed  rules. 

ANA  general  counsel  Keith  Scar¬ 
borough  reiterated  his  group’s  written 
comments  during  the  Chicago  work¬ 
shop,  when  he  said  that  the  FTC 
would  do  better  to  focus  on  specific 
practices  that  boiler  room  operators 
use,  rather  than  crafting  such  sweeping 
rules. 
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Staff-^buyout  costs 
push  NAA  into 
$1.1  "million  deficit 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  (Quotes) 


Stock 

5/3/95 

4/26/95 

5/3/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

60.875 

58.75 

48.875 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

5.875 

6.00 

10.375 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  * 

10.625 

10.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

83.00 

82.125 

73.60 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.25 

16.125 

28.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

34.75 

34.625 

38.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.00 

52.875 

52.50 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

23.25 

22.00 

20.00 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

53.625 

55.75 

60.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.75 

34.875 

35.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.375 

22.875 

23.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

33.00 

31.00 

23.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

37.625 

37.25 

28.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.875 

23.50 

25.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

30.375 

30.25 

22.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ## 

42.00 

41.00 

27.9375 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

30.375 

28.50 

26.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  *** 

18.875 

18.00 

21.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

59.125 

60.25 

63.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

257.00 

258.50 

234.75 

*  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend 
payable  1/3/95 

*  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 
**  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

»*#Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 


(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

5/3/95 

4/26/95 

5/3/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.25 

12.875 

15.625 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

19.50 

18.625 

18.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.81 

5.74 

6.48 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.625 

19.125 

20.125 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

45.875 

47.0625 

45.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.00 

15.125 

19.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.875 

18.375 

17.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

10.875 

11.00 

15.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

at20.75 

21.00 

24.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 
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Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &.  Co.  Inc. 

Budget  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
$26.8  million;  staff  will  number  190 

by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  of  America  (NAA) 
reported  staff-buyout  costs  of  $1.6  million  have  pushed  it 
into  a  deficit  of  $1.1  million  after  10  months  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Excluding  the  one-time  costs  of  buying  out  28  staffers 
during  the  past  year,  the  Reston,  Va.-based  association  re¬ 
ported  a  surplus  of  $482,000  on  revenues  of  $22.4  million  af¬ 
ter  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31. 

Incoming  chairman  Uzal  Martz,  publisher  of  the  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican,  said  the  deficit  posed  no  problem  because 
it  is  expected  to  be  paid  off  soon. 

No  dues’  increase  is  planned  this  year,  Martz  said. 

He  said  the  decision  to  lower  dues  last  year  in  an  effort  to 
lure  back  smaller  papers  to  the  association  succeeded  in 
raising  membership  35%  to  1,528  U.S.  and  Canadian  pa¬ 
pers. 

In  an  interview,  president  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black  said 
the  association  planned  to  break  even  this  fiscal  year  and 
next  with  budgets  in  both  years  of  $26.5  million  and  a  staff 
of  190. 

Black,  who  has  led  the  association  through  some  tumul¬ 
tuous  changes  in  four  years,  said  her  latest  one-year  contract 
has  expired  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  open-ended  con¬ 
tract,  including  no  pay  raise  this  year. 

NAA’s  filing  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  last  year 
pegged  her  total  compensation  at  $885,000  a  year:  $675,000 
in  salary,  $187,000  in  expenses,  and  $23,000  in  employee 
benefits. 

In  other  developments,  Kathleen  Criner,  the  highly  re¬ 
garded  senior  vice  president/industry  development  and 
longtime  point  woman  on  telecommunications  issues,  has 
resigned,  effective  June  30. 

“I  decided  that  there’s  a  lot  going  on  in  the  media  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I’ve  been  here  15  years,  and  I  just  thought  it  was 
time  for  a  change,”  she  said,  adding  she  may  start  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  or  may  join  a  company  working  in  new  media. 

In  an  annual  meeting  that  lasted  about  15  minutes  and 
attracted  about  as  many  people,  NAA  reported  on  member¬ 
ship  and  finances  and,  by  voice  vote  without  dissent,  elected 
a  new  slate  of  officers. 

John  Curley,  chairman  of  Gannett  Co.,  was  elected  vice 
chairman  of  the  association.  David  C.  Cox,  CEO  of  Cowles 
Media,  was  voted  secretary.  Richard  Gotlieb,  CEO  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  became  treasurer. 

NAA’s  IRS  filing,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1994, 
listed  $4.1  million  in  consulting  fees.  It  also  said  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer  Len  For¬ 


man,  who  resigned  to  take  another  job  last  year,  was  paid 
$320,000  in  salary  and  $18,000  in  benefits. 

Panetta  issues  challenge  to  papers 

PRESIDENT  BILL  CLINTON’S  chief  of  staff  challenged  ex¬ 
ecutives  attending  the  Associated  Press  annual  luncheon  in 
New  Orleans  to  help  overcome  the  nation’s  “growing  sense  of 
violence.” 

Leon  Panetta  called  for  editors  and  publishers  of  AP’s 
1,556-member  dailies  to  bring  people  together  in  community 
forums,  and  encourage  debate  to  bring  about  consensus,  “in¬ 
stead  of  the  polarizing  debate  you  so  often  hear  on  television 
and  talk  radio  and  even,  these  days,  on  the  Internet.” 
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Smarter  mailrooms 

Software  controls,  monitors  and  automates 
zoned  packaging  to  meet  the  demands  of 
mailrooms'  increasing  volume  and  complexity 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

IN  THEIR  QUEST  for  address-specific 
zoning,  said  Michael  Stern,  some  news¬ 
papers  “are  already  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  currently  beyond  state  of  the  art.” 

The  production  director  at  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers  Inc.  said  he  thinks 
the  “answer  lies  in  technology.” 

At  the  annual  America  East  News¬ 
paper  Operations  and  Technology 
Conference  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  Stern  led 
a  mailroom  session  devoted  to  auto¬ 
mated  zoning.  Representatives  from 
four  vendors  and  four  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  Stern’s  company, 
provided  snapshots  of  what  the  tech¬ 


nology  is  already  accomplishing  and 
where  they  hope  it  can  take  them. 

Not  surprisingly,  software  continues 
to  drive  refinements  in  post-press  sys¬ 
tems.  In  what  was  once  the  most  labor- 
intensive  newspaper  department,  the 
first  round  of  productivity  gains  ob¬ 
tained  by  speedier,  more  automated 
machines  is  being  followed  by  further 
operating  efficiencies  and  product  im¬ 
provements  resulting  from  PC-based 
software  that  can  control  both  process 
and  product  from  inserter  to  truck- 
ready  bundles. 

Systems  for  major  metros 
and  suburban  dailies 
From  GMA,  Allentown,  Pa.,  eastern 
regional  sales  manager  Terry  Connors 
outlined  his  firm’s  four  levels  of  software 
control,  beginning  with  the  Z'/z-year- 
old  PC-based  control  for  handling  miss¬ 


es  and  doubles  and  allowing  an  infinite 
number  of  zones  on  individual  SLS- 
1000  inserters. 

The  second  level,  PC  Group  Man¬ 
agement  System  for  two  or  more  insert¬ 
ers,  can  download  at  a  single  terminal 
any  number  of  zones  to  any  inserter. 
PC-GMS  will  go  into  the  New  York 
Times  plant  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  next  year. 

The  Integrated  PrePrint  Control  Sys¬ 
tem  tracks,  schedules  and  reports  in¬ 
serts  from  the  time  of  sale  by  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  through  the  labeling  and 
loading  of  bar-coded  bundles  onto 
trucks. 

The  last  level  enables  selective  in¬ 
serting  and  inkjet  labeling  for  TMC 


products.  Customers  using  inkjet  print¬ 
ing  include  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Design  Mail  Inc.,  which 
leases  space  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News’  suburban  Plano  plant  to  assem¬ 
ble  that  paper’s  Neighborhood  Shopper 
on  two  GMA  inserters.  The  TMC  is  la¬ 
beled  for  weekly  Post  Office  carrier-se¬ 
quence  delivery  to  nonsubscribers. 

The  much  smaller  Delaware  County 
(Pa.)  Times  uses  two  inserters  for  its 
six-day  tabloid  (including  a  57,000-cir¬ 
culation  Sunday  edition). 

GMA’s  Press-to-Pocket  and  Package 
Monitoring  systems  allow  the  suburban 
Philadelphia  daily  to  manage  up  to 
1,000  zones  in  a  “very  user-friendly” 
fashion,  according  to  mailroom  manag¬ 
er  Jeffrey  M.  Grant. 

The  Press-to-Pocket’s  minimal  setup 
time  for  inserting  into  16-  to  120-page 
jackets,  said  Grant,  enables  his  paper  to 


move  out  fast,  with  only  one  missed 
deadline  in  the  past  11  months. 

The  Times  currently  has  20  zones 
ranging  from  under  3,000  to  about 
30,000  copies,  but  Grant  said  the  paper 
will  expand  to  52  ZIP  code  zones.  He 
cited  the  system’s  flexibility  in  setting 
up,  stopping  and  restarting  and  reorder¬ 
ing  zoned  couponing,  configuring  hop¬ 
pers,  detecting  misses  and  doubles  and 
choosing  whether  to  accept  or  reject 
copies. 

The  system  also  processes  a  51,000- 
circulation  TMC  at  22,000  per  hour. 

AM  ends  p.m.’s  ‘nightmare’ 

In  addition  to  control  systems  serving 
dailies  in  Sacramento,  Cincinnati  and 
suburban  Chicago,  Peter  Tassinari  said 
AM  Graphics  has  installations  under 
way  in  Asbury  Park,  Evansville,  Ind., 
and  Ventura,  Calif. 

The  Dayton,  Ohio,  company’s  plan¬ 
ning,  production  and  management  sys¬ 
tems  for  inserters  include  the  long¬ 
standing  ICON  Inserter  Control  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  zones  at  each  inserter  and 
can  interface  to  the  newer,  modular  Pri- 
ma  planning  systems. 

Sharing  data  from  a  newspaper’s 
computer  system,  AMCS  balances  the 
workload  on  post-press  equipment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tassinari,  AM’s  newspaper 
product  manager.  AM  also  now  sells  a 
PC-based  inserter  control  system  devel¬ 
oped  by  N.C.S.  Inc. 

At  the  Sacramento  Bee,  which  zones 
inserts  down  to  the  Zip+4  level,  Prima 
provides  supervisory  planning  capabili¬ 
ty  and  downloads  to  AMCS,  which  or¬ 
ganizes  circulation  data  while  control¬ 
ling  all  mailroom  machines. 

At  another  recent  customer  site, 
Michael  Gatherwright  faced  daunting 
challenges  when  he  accepted  the  job  of 
packaging  and  distribution  manager. 

The  Buffalo  News,  an  evening  paper, 
circulates  300,000  copies  (400,000,  Sun¬ 
day)  in  nine  editions  with  as  many  as  32 
inserts  in  some  zones.  Its  employees  are 
represented  by  13  unions.  The  mail- 
room  staff  of  100  full-time  and  40  part- 
time  workers  handles  a  half-million  in¬ 
serted  pieces  annually,  and  the  paper 
expects  to  reach  600,000  pieces  this 
year. 

With  old,  limited-capacity  equip¬ 
ment  that  lacked  automated  repair,  op¬ 
erators  constantly  engaging  and  disen¬ 
gaging  heads,  daily  plans  that  consisted 


“It’s  hard  to  get  new  advertisers  to  come  on  board 
when  you  require  them  to  send  a  product  in  14 
days  in  advance.” 
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of  paper  lists  with  manual  totalling  and 
comparison  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
pieces,  he  recalled,  “it  is  a  very  difficult 
operation  to  keep  track  of . . . 

The  “extremely  inefficient”  operation 
made  for  long  lead  times  for  advertisers. 

“It’s  hard  to  get  new  advertisers  to 
come  on  board  when  you  require  them 
to  send  a  product  in  14  days  in  ad¬ 
vance,”  he  said,  noting  the  special  hard¬ 
ship  on  smaller  retailers  who  often 
make  last-minute  decisions. 

“We  had  a  nightmare,”  said  Gather- 
wright. 

To  find  the  needed  capacity,  pack¬ 
age  integrity,  cost  efficiency  and  man¬ 
agement  support,  a  15-person  commit¬ 
tee  that  included  the  production  direc¬ 
tor,  mailroom  personnel,  a  machinist 
and  electrician  began  looking  at  sys¬ 
tems  two  years  ago.  It  selected  AM  last 
spring,  ordering  30-head  single-deliv¬ 
ery  and  25 -head  dual-delivery  inserters 
with  ICON. 

“We’re  down  to  a  four-day  lead,  now, 
on  all  of  our  preprints,”  said  Gather- 
wright.  Though  it  now  produces 
“about  60  different  kinds  of  packages 
for  a  Sunday  run,”  he  said,  the  system 
can  support  up  to  5,000  zones. 

The  post-press  automation  that  im¬ 
proved  Buffalo’s  packaging  capabilities 
brought  about  changes  for  workers  and 
their  manager. 

Before  the  new  system  was  in  place, 
said  Gatherwright,  “manning  was  so 
heavy  that  it  got  to  the  point  where  1 
thought  it  was  a  safety  consideration, 
with  mailers  tripping  over  each  other. 
We  had  one  mailer  per  head;  we  had 
four  mailers  operating  skids,  we  had 
another  three  or  four  mailers  giving 
out  breaks,  and  it  just  went  on  and  on 
and  on.” 

But  the  mailer’s  contract,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  contained  new-technology  lan¬ 
guage  that  “enabled  us  to  do  some¬ 
thing  rather  odd  in  Buffalo  —  use  dis¬ 
cretionary  manning.” 

With  automatic  zoning,  Buffalo  can 
plan  and  program  package  production 
runs  well  in  advance,  control  the 
process  from  a  central  location  and 
make  on-the-fly  adjustments  at  any 
time  during  a  run. 

“Using  the  ICON  system,”  said 
Gatherwright,  “information  can  be 
generated  immediately  to  let  us  know 
how  a  particular  inserter  is  running 
and  enabling  us  to  pinpoint  trouble  ar¬ 
eas.” 

The  sooner  a  problem  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  located,  he  said,  the  faster  it 
can  be  fixed. 


Grievances,  meetings  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  hearings  occupy  “too  much  damn 
time,”  Gatherwright  complained, 
adding  that  he  cannot  spend  “as  much 
time  as  I  would  like  in  the  insert  area 
managing  that  department.” 

But  the  new  system  lets  the  manag¬ 
er  manage  operations  in  spite  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  distractions.  He  credits  it 
with  giving  him  “the  ability  at  any  time 
to  walk  down  there,  take  a  look  at  the 
screen  —  it’ll  tell  me  exactly  what  I 
need  to  know.” 

Old  dogs,  new  tricks 
While  most  newspapers  probably 
would  welcome  mailroom  count  and 
control  software,  new  hardware  may  not 
be  needed  or  budgeted.  But  at  N.C.S. 
Inc.,  said  Fred  Fazio,  “we  make  control 
systems  for  other  people’s  equipment . . . 


and  we  really  don’t  much  care  what 
type  of  machine  we’re  dealing  with.” 

The  Landing,  N.J.,  company  retrofits 
new  or  existing  equipment  of  various 
vintage  from  multiple  vendors  with  its 
own  software  controls,  and  can  inte¬ 
grate  data  from  the  diverse  machines  to 
allow  easy  manipulation  within  its  Um¬ 
brella  System  Architecture. 

“We  can  build  a  control  system  for 
these  [installed  machines]  and  make  an 
old  dog  do  a  few  new  tricks,”  said  Fazio, 
president  of  N.C.S.  “We  focus  on  the 
process  itself,  and  how  we  can  best  use 
off-the-shelf  hardware  and  pretty  so¬ 
phisticated  software.” 

Fazio,  whose  company  developed  the 
press-controls  technology  used  with  the 
equipment  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
said  a  newspaper  need  not  buy  a  new 
inserter  for  lack  of  a  repair  system. 

The  N.C.S.  inserter  controller’s 
“common  control  system,”  he  said,  is 
designed  to  work  with  any  inserter. 
Similarly,  he  added  that  “should  you 
change  out  your  stacker,  you  shouldn’t 
have  to  change  your  control  system.” 

N.C.S.  mailroom  software  began 
with  a  totalization  system,  and  its  focus, 
said  Fazio,  remains  on  “accountability,” 
working  with  all  types  of  equipment  — 
inserters,  bundle  distribution  and  inkjet 


printers  —  with  existing  or  customer- 
selected  sensors. 

In  New  Jersey,  N.C.S.  systems  func¬ 
tion  with  Ferag  gripper  conveyors,  Var- 
iodisc  winders  and  drum  inserters  and 
Hall  stackers  at  the  Star-Ledger. 

At  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  News  JouT' 
nal  the  software  ties  into  belt  conveyors, 
Harris  inserters.  Hall  and  Quipp  stack¬ 
ers  and  Domino  inkjet  bundle  wrap 
printers. 

According  to  N.C.S.,  its  totalizing 
provides  real-time  information  on  runs 
in  progress,  continuously  monitors 
waste  copies,  affords  easy  access  to  data 
from  different  parts  of  a  plant  or  from 
remote  sites  and  can  deliver  periodic 
printed  reports  of  results. 

The  objectives  are  to  reduce  waste 
and  production  time  by  “eliminating 
excessive  overruns”  using  reliable 


counts,  improve  on-time  performance 
by  predicting  run-completion  times  and 
achieve  better  control  of  insert  invento¬ 
ries. 

While  the  software  can  tie  various 
machines  to  a  single  workstation, 
count-control  modules  on  a  plant  floor 
register  each  count  and  pass  that  count 
to  the  workstation  for  display  and  use 
by  the  system.  The  modules  can  serve 
as  back  up  to  the  central  computer  and 
as  nearby  aids  to  equipment  operators. 

Mike  Conti  made  the  short  trip  to 
Hershey  from  his  post  as  mailroom 
manager  at  the  Patriot  and  Evening 
News  in  Harrisburg  to  recount  his  work 
until  last  year  as  distribution  center 
manager  at  the  Wilmington  News  Jour¬ 
nal. 

As  a  test  bed  for  N.C  S.,  the  Gannett 
daily  began  its  mailroom  work  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  accountability,  working 
backward  from  the  loading  dock.  With 
N.C.S.  it  developed  a  “bubble  tracker” 
that  inkjet  prints  a  decrement  count,  as 
well  as  truck  number  and  ZIP  code,  on 
the  bottom  of  each  bundle’s  three-quar¬ 
ter  wrapper.  The  change  involved  the 
“very  cooperative”  circulation  depart¬ 
ment’s  switch  to  a  bulk  bundle  system. 

With  “step  one  with  N.C.S.”  in  place, 
said  Conti,  the  paper  was  “quite 
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amazed”  to  find  that  the  300-700  copies 
typically  overrun  to  ensure  full  counts 
to  trucks  were  still  sitting  there  after 
the  trucks  pulled  out. 

In  its  next  step,  the  paper  went  on 
to  a  totalizer,  for  which  N.C.S.  “tapped 
into  all  our  existing  sensors.”  That  gave 
a  real-time  picture  “of  how  many  we 
had  off  the  press,  on  the  floor,  inserted 
and  out  the  door.” 

From  there,  the  News  Journal 
moved  to  insert  control  for  “limitless” 
zoning,  giving  it  the  ability  to  make 
gaps  for  as  few  papers  as  needed,  then 
move  on  to  the  next  zone.  The  greatest 
challenge  here,  Conti  recalled,  was 
making  on-the-fly  zoning  changes 
while  the  automatic  repair  system  op¬ 
erated  in  the  background. 

Smaller  runs  for 
smaller  advertisers 

Ferag  Inc.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  is  also  at  work 
on  controls  for  its  own  and  other  man¬ 


ufacturers’  multiple  inserters,  according 
to  senior  vice  president  Herman  Hazen. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 
Syracuse  Newspapers  are  currently 
feeding  multiple  Ferag  inserting  drums. 
With  the  latter,  said  Hazen,  Ferag  is 
working  on  an  insert  repair  system. 

He  later  said  that,  owing  to  manufac¬ 
turers’  knowledge  of  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts,  Ferag’s  controls  of  its  equipment 
will  be  superior  to  those  supplied  by  a 
third  party.  But  he  also  allowed  that 
Ferag  may  experience  the  same  limita¬ 
tions  he  attributed  to  third  parties  in 
creating  systems  to  controls  of  others’ 
inserters. 

Ferag’s  booth  featured  the  Rollpack 
system  for  building  cylindrical,  water¬ 
tight  printable  bundles.  Installations 
have  taken  off  in  Europe  in  the  last  18 
months.  But  in  spite  of  production  ben¬ 
efits  afforded  by  the  technology,  Hazen 
acknowledged  that  Rollpack’s  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  North  American  market  is 
a  matter  of  product  handling.  He  said 
Rollpack  still  faces  newspapers’  famil¬ 


iarity  in  dealing  with  square,  stacked 
bundles. 

At  the  mailroom  conference,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers  mailroom  manager 
Douglas  Pierce  reviewed  development 
of  Ferag’s  BZP  machine  control  for  zon¬ 
ing.  Two  10-into-l  Ferag  drum  inserters 
and  six  tie  lines  serve  the  morning  Post- 
Standard  and  evening  Syracuse  Herald' 
Journal  (170,000,  combined  daily  circu¬ 
lation;  210,000,  Sunday). 

When  the  papers  had  only  18  zones, 
machine  operators  received  lists  before 
the  runs  began  that  showed  the  day’s 
insert  combinations  in  run  order. 

“As  the  press  ran,”  said  Pierce,  “we 
would  watch  the  press  counter  and 
make  combination  changes  on  the  fly 
by  manually  turning  on  and  off  the  50 
affected  hoppers.” 

An  operator  then  would  walk  to  the 
tie  lines  to  announce  that  an  insert 
combination  was  on  the  way,  and  “tie¬ 
line  operators  would  begin  opening  the 


top  paper  in  each  bundle”  to  check  for 
the  change,  he  continued. 

But  the  system  that  Pierce  said 
“worked  very  well”  with  runs  “of  no 
more  than  20  combinations,  usually  of 
several  thousand  each,”  could  not  sup¬ 
port  changes  to  the  business. 

“The  number  of  full-run  inserts  be¬ 
gan  to  decrease  and  were  replaced  by  a 
larger  number  of  short-run  inserts,”  he 
said.  “Our  advertisers  were  demanding 
that  we  restructure  our  advertising 
zones  by  ZIP  code,  in  effect  increasing 
the  number  of  advertising  zones  from  18 
to  50.” 

Competition  with  broadcast  for  ear¬ 
lier  delivery  and  support  for  an  “on- 
time-or-free”  program  added  to  the 
need  for  more  mailroom  control  and 
speed. 

“We  no  longer  had  the  luxury  of 
grouping  our  distributors  by  combina¬ 
tion,”  Pierce  said. 

He  noted  that  runs  had  to  be  restruc¬ 
tured  “in  the  order  in  which  the  distrib¬ 
utors  received  their  papers,”  had  to  be 


the  same  every  day,  and  had  to  allow 
trucks  with  longer  routes  to  depart  first. 

“Since  almost  all  of  our  distributors 
receive  both  street-sale  and  home-deliv¬ 
ery  papers,”  Pierce  explained,  “the  num¬ 
ber  of  resulting  insert  combination 
changes  in  a  daily  run  increased  from 
20  to  well  over  a  hundred.”  To  manage 
the  change,  BZP  was  installed  in  1992. 

The  system  automatically  turns  on 
insert  hoppers,  permitting  combina¬ 
tions  a  small  as  100  copies  at  press 
speeds  and  processing  different  combi¬ 
nations  through  different  tie  lines.  The 
smaller  combinations  can  attract  small¬ 
er  advertisers. 

Pierce  said  operators,  who  all  work 
part  time,  were  easily  trained  in  about 
two  weeks  on  the  Windows-based  sys¬ 
tem,  which  accepts  keyboard,  mouse 
and  touch-screen  commands.  Each 
day’s  inserting  instructions  arrive  from 
circulation  on  3'/2"  disks,  one  for  each 
machine.  Hoppers  are  matched  to  a  giv¬ 
en  inserter,  and  the  release  control  unit 
assigns  specific  zones  to  specific  stack¬ 
ers. 

According  to  Ferag,  BZP  activates 
only  hoppers  feeding  a  given  zone.  It 
identifies  the  end  of  one  combination 
and  the  start  of  another,  leaving  no 
gaps  between  zones  and  passing  the  in¬ 
formation  to  stackers.  BZP’s  “update  fea¬ 
ture”  replaces  each  rejected  copy  with 
an  extra  copy  at  the  end  of  a  zone’s  run. 

Operators  now  label  each  bundle 
with  the  name  of  the  distributor  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  the  inserts  in  the  combination, 
the  distributor’s  truck  number  and  the 
sequence  or  route  number. 

“When  an  insert  combination  reach¬ 
es  the  line,  the  truck  and  sequence 
number  of  the  first  label  in  that  combi¬ 
nation  appear  on  a  digital  display  hang¬ 
ing  above  the  line,”  said  Pierce. 

A  line  operator  can  then  double¬ 
check  by  comparing  the  displayed  num¬ 
ber  to  that  printed  on  the  label. 

In  the  event  of  a  late  draw  change, 
the  number  in  each  combination  and 
the  order  of  combinations  can  be 
changed  during  a  run. 

“We  are  currently  about  to  improve 
the  system  by  linking  the  PCs  on  both 
drums,  making  it  easier  to  move  combi¬ 
nations  from  one  drum  to  the  other,” 
said  Pierce. 

He  concluded;  “Our  machine  opera¬ 
tors  are  able  to  spend  less  time  watch¬ 
ing  their  press  counters  and  more  time 
watching  their  inserts.” 


‘‘When  an  insert  combination  reaches  the  line,  the 
truck  and  sequence  number  of  the  first  label  in 
that  combination  appear  on  a  digital  display 
hanging  above  the  line,”  said  Pierce. 
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Newsprint 
cost  control 

Executives  discuss  ways  to  cut 
consumption  and  sell  waste 

by  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  NEWSPAPER  FOR  “about  the  price 
of  a  cup  of  coffee”  may  be  “right 
around  the  corner,”  said  Richard 
Wyckoff,  but  the  operations  director  at 
the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune-Democrat 
cautioned  that  U.S.  newspapers  should 
keep  in  mind  the  growing  use  of 
newsprint  overseas  and  among  non¬ 
newspaper  customers. 

But  beyond  warning  of  increased  de¬ 
mand  unmet  by  available  extra  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity,  Wyckoff  focused  lis¬ 
teners’  attention  on  another  reality. 

Had  newspapers  faced  the  same 
conditions  that  challenged  papermak- 
ers  until  last  year,  he  said,  they  would 
have  responded  “with  no  less  aggres¬ 
siveness”  than  that  which  has  pushed 
newsprint  prices  up  50%  in  the  last  16 
months. 

Addressing  the  topic  of  newsprint 
conservation  and  cost-control  strate¬ 
gies  at  the  annual  America  East  News¬ 
paper  Operations  Conference  and 
trade  show  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  Wyckoff 
said  that  getting  the  most  from  every 
dollar  spent  on  newsprint  requires  a 
team  effort. 

Though  stressing  that  the  effort  is 
not  limited  to  the  production  depart¬ 
ment,  among  Wyckoff’s  lists  of  suggest¬ 
ed  areas  of  inquiry  for  four  depart¬ 
ments,  production’s  was  twice  as  long 
as  any  other.  To  reduce  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  without  increasing  capital 
investment,  he  recommended  explor¬ 
ing  the  following  possibilities. 


Trim  stock  tables  and  space  devoted 
to  weather,  TV  programming  and  sports 
agate. 

Are  columns  and  features  carried 
“more  out  of  routine  than  reader  inter¬ 
est,”  and  must  an  op-ed  page  appear 
daily? 

Edit  news  stories  with  space  avail¬ 
ability  in  mind. 

Reduce  the  total  number  of  pages  by 
making  more  existing  pages  available 


for  advertising. 

Downsize  art  to  free  up  space  for 
text. 

Examine  whether  design/esthetics  af¬ 
fects  newsprint  use. 

Budget  space  monthly  to  balance  one 
day’s  extra  consumption,  caused  by 
breaking  news  or  special  coverage,  by 
trimming  the  amount  of  space  used  on 
other  days. 

Note  the  frequency  of  press  stops  to 
correct  errors,  accommodate  after¬ 
thoughts  or  make  design  changes. 

Circulation 

Keep  subscriber  and  nonsubscriber 
lists  current  and  balanced  to  paid  draws 
and  free  distribution  draws. 

Mail  returns  to  non-first-day  delivery 
areas  and  use  them  for  back-copy  sales. 

Resupply  sold-out  outlets  with  re¬ 
covered  single  copies. 


Tailor  single-copy  draws  to  varying 
buying  habits  and  withhold  weekend 
editions  from  boxes  with  no  weekend 
traffic. 

Sampling  efforts  should  be  well 
planned  (including  use  of  returns),  tar¬ 
geted  and  goal  oriented. 

Account  for  every  bundle;  include 
in-house  copies  on  the  manifest. 

Count  copies  that  go  out  unsold  for 
service  or  shortage  deliveries,  and  those 
returned  to  the  printed  waste. 

Advertising 

Follow  deadlines  consistently,  and  in¬ 
form  makeup  of  all  items  to  be  in  a  day’s 
edition  before  the  first  layout. 

Check  to  see  if  papers  are  being 


jumped  for  late  ads  and  if  late  kills  do 
not  reduce  page  count. 

Question  whether  an  ad  will  really  be 
lost  without  color  availability  (are  alter¬ 
nate  dates  for  a  color  ad  available?)  and 
if  the  color  charge  covers  excess 
newsprint  used  when  press  limitations 
force  a  larger  product. 

Review  the  tearsheet  manifest  and 
revise  the  comp  list  often. 

To  fit  available  space,  create  promo¬ 
tion  ads,  headings,  banners  and  ad  in¬ 
dexes  in  multiple  sizes. 

Find  out  if  regular  advertisers  will  ac¬ 
cept  alternate  positions. 

Can  a  special  advertising  tab  be  run 
as  a  broadsheet,  for  more  flexible  page 
layout  and  press  configuration? 

Calculate  if  an  advertiser  credit  will 
cost  less  than  running  a  make-good. 

Note  the  frequency  of  press  stops  to 
correct  ad  errors,  rearrange  coupons  or 
fix  other  problems. 

Production 

Because  pressroom  haste  makes 
waste,  find  out  if  news  and  composing 
consistently  meet  deadlines. 

Press  considerations  should  be  fac¬ 
tored  into  layout  to  simplify  press  leads. 

Note  the  frequency  of  press  stops  to 
correct  composing  and  camera/ 
platemaking  errors. 

Record  and  claim  all  transit  damage 


to  rolls;  record  and  follow-up  on  han¬ 
dling  damage;  report  rail  car  or  truck 
bed  problems  to  carrier  or  mill;  regular¬ 
ly  check  sheet  caliper,  roll  width  and  di¬ 
ameter. 

Consider  slightly  trimming  fractional 
rolls’  width. 

Use  the  largest  diameter  an  RTP  will 
hold  and  run  to  the  lowest  core  paster 
settings  to  minimize  pasters. 

Run  press  at  speed  consistent  with 
meeting  deadline,  registering  color  and 
avoiding  running  and  paster  breaks. 

Keep  floors  from  warehouse  to  reel- 
room  clean  and  without  protrusions; 
eliminate  burrs  and  check  pressure  on 
paper  truck  clamps. 

Check  pressroom  humidity  controls, 
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Had  newspapers  faced  the  same  conditions  that 
challenged  papermakers  until  last  year,  he  said, 
they  would  have  responded  “with  no  less 
aggressiveness”  than  that  which  has  pushed 
newsprint  prices  up  50%  in  the  last  16  months. 
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if  any;  adopt  and  adhere  to  preventive 
maintenance  programs. 

“Are  cut-outs  used  instead  of  strip¬ 
ping?” 

Account  for  paster  copies  on  the 
press  report. 

Preset  all  possible  adjustments  before 
starting  the  press;  find  out  if  problems 
such  as  blinding,  scumming  and  im¬ 
proper  compensation  can  be  fixed  on 
the  fly;  account  for  and  factually  ex¬ 
plain  all  printed  waste. 

Compare  the  variation  between  press 
and  stacker  counts  for  each  press  run. 

Count  copies  overrun  for  the  mail- 
room  to  fill  the  circulation  order. 

Find  out  if  bottom  wraps,  tiers,  con¬ 
veyors,  truck  loaders  contribute  to  the 
need  for  overruns. 

Look  for  patterns  when  delivery  peo¬ 
ple  need  extra  bundles  to  complete 
their  draws. 

Count  copies  left  in  the  mailroom  af¬ 
ter  the  paper  is  out  the  door  and  bun¬ 
dles  that  show  up  in  printed  waste  con¬ 
tainers  or  are  left  on  the  dock  long  after 
delivery  runs  are  completed. 

Once  the  matters  listed  above  are  ad¬ 
dressed  and  followed  up  and  staff  and 
managers  are  effectively  communicat¬ 
ing,  Wyckoff  recommended  making  a  fi¬ 
nal  reckoning  of  the  total  number  of 
pages  printed  in  a  month. 

The  product  derived  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  published  in  a  given  month 
multiplied  by  the  gross  press  run  for 
each  press  run  is  divided  by  the  theoret¬ 
ical  number  of  papers  per  ton  that  can 
be  obtained  at  the  web  width,  press  cut¬ 
off  and  basis  weight  in  use. 

The  tonnage  represented  by  the  quo¬ 
tient  should  be  compared  to  the 
amount  booked  by  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  for  the  month.  For  compari¬ 
son  purposes,  said  Wyckoff,  similar  cal¬ 
culations  should  be  made  using  ABC 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation  averages. 

A  full  accounting  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  must  include  not  only  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation  figures,  sample 
and  office  copies,  returns  and 
tearsheets,  but  also  any  other  copies  in 
the  circulation  order,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  gross  and  net  press  runs,  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  net  exceeding  the  circula¬ 
tion  order,  non-newspaper  printing, 
transit,  handling  and  core  waste  and 
the  weight  of  the  roll  wrappers. 

In  addition  to  preserving  profits  in 
the  face  of  rising  newsprint  prices, 
Wyckoff  said  newspaper  companies 
should  be  good  neighbors  that  are  sen¬ 


sitive  to  others’  concern  for  waste  re¬ 
duction. 

He  said  that  before  leaving  the 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group  about  two 
years  ago,  he  began  noticing  that  Cali¬ 
fornians  were  objecting  to  in-plant 
newsprint  waste.  The  same  is  true  in 
Europe,  he  added. 

For  whatever  waste  there  is,  however, 
a  small  portion  of  the  price  can  be  re¬ 
couped  through  recovery  for  recyclers. 
There  is  even  help  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  recovery. 

George  Mayer,  regional  sales  manag¬ 
er  for  Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Elm¬ 
wood  Park,  N.J.,  said  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  offers  a  franchise  tax  credit  of 
50%  toward  the  purchase  price  of 
equipment  used  in  recycling.  He  sug¬ 
gested  newspapers  can  take  advantage 
of  such  incentives  to  buy  equipment 
needed  to  handle  and  process  waste 
newsprint  and  old  newspapers. 

“There  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
significant  demand  for  ONP”  in  the 
U.S.  and  overseas,  especially  Asia,  said 
Mayer.  But  while  prices  for  old  news¬ 
papers  and  newsprint  waste  have  soared 
in  the  last  year,  he  said  that  “the  price 
per  ton  varies  greatly”  and  is  affected 
most  by  offshore  markets. 

Mayer  noted,  however,  that  few 
newspapers  have  the  space  to  store  and 
sort  their  waste.  An  interim  solution, 
he  suggested,  may  be  to  buy  old  truck 
trailers  for  temporary  storage,  though 
newspapers  should  first  check  their  mu¬ 
nicipal  zoning. 

Waste  paper  will  bring  higher  prices, 
he  said,  when  contaminants  such  as 
metallic  items  are  removed  and  when 
papers  are  separated  by  grade.  But  not 
all  contaminants  are  as  obvious  as  the 
engine  block  that  appeared  with  one 
load  of  waste  paper  his  company’s  col¬ 
lection  subsidiary  once  received. 

Mayer  recalled  that  a  vinyl  record  in¬ 
serted  in  some  newspapers  a  few  years 
ago  “wreaked  havoc”  at  Garden  State. 
Other  contaminants  include  anything 
with  heavy  latex  adhesive  and  plastic 
wrap  or  packaging. 

Various  kinds  of  twine  and  wire  are 
acceptable,  according  to  Mayer,  be¬ 
cause  a  machine  known  as  a  ragger  can 
separate  them  early  in  the  recycling 
process.  Garden  State’s  recovery  sub¬ 
sidiary  handles  the  separation  of  kraft 
and  other  wrapper  paper,  cores,  corru¬ 
gated  paper  and  chip  board  —  which 
are  also  recyclable. 

Old  newspapers  need  not  be  baled. 


said  Mayer,  because  trailers  packed  with 
loose  newspapers  can  be  tipped  at  the 
pulper.  While  baled  newspapers  are  ac¬ 
cepted,  Mayer  is  “not  very  very  fond”  of 
balers  because  bales  can  contain,  even 
hide,  contaminants  —  that  engine 
block,  for  instance. 

Newsprint  numbers 

us.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  consumed 
7D,000  metric  tons  of  newsprint  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1.2%  less  than  a  year  earlier,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America. 

Publishers’  end-of-month  newsprint 
inventories  totaled  940,000  tons,  repre¬ 
senting  a  40-day  supply,  a  2.9%  decline 
from  the  968,000  tons  (also  40  days)  in 
February  1994. 

For  all  of  1994,  the  NAA  reported 
daily  newspapers  used  9.42  million  met¬ 
ric  tons  of  newsprint,  4.8%  more  than 
in  1993. 

North  American  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  produced  more  than  15.65  mil¬ 
lion  metric  tons  in  1994  (up  0.7%  from 
the  1993  level),  representing  a  1.9%  in¬ 
crease  in  Canadian  output  and  a  1.1% 
decline  in  U.S.  output,  according  to  the 
American  Forest  &  Paper  Association. 

Abitibi  rebounds 

WITH  NEWSPRINT  PRICES  rocket¬ 
ing,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
profits  are  returning  to  Abitibi-Price 
Inc.,  the  largest  North  American 
newsprint  maker. 

The  Montreal-based  company  posted 
its  second  profitable  quarter  in  a  row  in 
the  three  months  ended  in  March, 
when  it  reported  net  earnings  of  $30 
million  (Canadian),  or  34^  a  share, 
compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $40  mil¬ 
lion,  or  860  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

President  Ron  Oberlander  said  that 
despite  higher  costs,  Abitibi  expected 
1995  to  be  its  best  year  since  1988, 
when  newsprint  prices  last  peaked  and 
the  company  earned  $119  million 
(Canadian),  the  Financial  Times  report¬ 
ed. 

The  return  to  profitability,  after  loss¬ 
es  stemming  from  recessionary  low 
prices,  comes  mainly  from  surging 
prices,  which  were  scheduled  to  hit 
$675  (U.S.)  a  metric  ton  on  May  1, 
compared  with  a  low  of  $411  in  late 
1993. 
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Telco  exec  wants 
newspapers 
as  partners 


Vice  chairman  of  Bell  Atlantic 
tells  editors’  group  that  the  two 
industries  should  work  together 


by  Tony  Case 

SOUNDING  AN  INCREASINGLY 
familiar  refrain  among  executives  in 
both  industries,  the  vice  chairman  of 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  contends  that 
newspapers  and  telephone  entities  can 
be  compatriots,  not  adversaries,  in  the 
new  media  universe. 

“If  I  were  in  your  seats,”  James 
Cullen  said  to  editors  meeting  in  Dal¬ 
las  this  month,  “I  absolutely  would 
view  a  Bell  Atlantic  as  a  partner  that 


can  provide  the  capacity,  provide  the 
customized  information  delivery  and 
access  for  your  product  on  an  open 
network.” 

He  described  tbe  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  as  “a  perfect  comple¬ 
ment  to  those  of  you  who  understand 
how  to  gather  news,  understand  how 
to  distribute  news,  and  understand 
how  to  interpret,  screen,  filter,  present 
and  explain  news.” 

Cullen’s  view  follows  that  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  baby  Bells  that  have 
buried  the  hatchet  and  joined  forces 
amid  stiff  competition  for  big  informa¬ 
tion  bucks  —  among  them,  Cox  News¬ 


papers  and  BellSouth,  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  Pacific  Telesis. 

The  executive  appeared  on  a  panel 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(ASNE),  whose  title  —  “New  Media: 
What  About  Journalism?”  —  reflects  a 
growing  concern  that  old-fashioned 
journalistic  standards  will  be  left  be¬ 
hind  as  newspapers  continue  to  set  up 
base  in  cyberspace. 

“In  our  business,  insecurity  reigns,” 
said  panel  moderator  and  media  maven 


Ken  Auletta,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  Village  Voice  alumnus  who  writes 
the  New  Yorker's  “Annals  of  Commu¬ 
nication”  column. 

“We  don’t  know  for  sure  whether  the 
promise  of  an  electronic  newspaper  is 
fact  or  fad,”  he  observed. 

“We  know  our  business  will  change; 
we  don’t  know  how,”  Auletta  said. 
“While  we’re  in  the  business  of  asking 
questions,  suddenly  we’re  expected  to 
answer  them.” 

He  wondered  aloud,  as  have  so 
many  others  before  him,  whether 
newspaper  readers  someday  will  per¬ 
form  the  function  of  editor,  replacing 


the  traditional  front  page  with  a  com¬ 
puterized  one  they  themselves  fashion. 

But  Andrew  S.  Grove,  president  and 
co-founder  of  the  San  Jose-based  com¬ 
puter  chip-maker  Intel  Corp.,  told 
ASNE  members  he  didn’t  want  their 
job. 

Grove,  who  obtains  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  daily  business  and  financial 
report  via  personal  computer,  pointed 
out  he  doesn’t  “get  a  flat  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  my  screen  —  I  get  editorial 
product.” 

The  semiconductor  entrepreneur  — 
who  addressed  the  association  by  way 
of  computer  hookup,  his  head  superim¬ 
posed  on  a  giant  screen  hovering 
above  the  conventioneers  —  said  he 
actually  favored  the  comforting  crinkle 
of  the  printed  newspaper  page. 

But  he  also  prefers  to  get  his  news  as 
early  as  possible,  he  added,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  doesn’t  see  himself  trekking  to 
the  nearest  newsstand  every  morning. 

Orlando  Sentinel  editor  John  Haile 
— whose  paper  is  producing  content 
for  Time-Warner’s  Orlando  cable  oper¬ 
ation — made  the  plausible  argument 
that  there  will  be  an  even  greater  need 
for  editors  as  new  information  re¬ 
sources  surface,  and  as  more,  and  still 
more,  data  crowd  the  information  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

“We  have  the  ability  to  make  sense 
of  all  that,”  he  told  his  colleagues,  “and 
that’s  a  real  strength  for  us.” 

Consultant  Richard  C.  Harwood  — 
whose  ASNE-commissioned  report, 
“Timeless  Values:  Staying  True  to  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Principles  in  an  Age  of  New 
Media,”  was  released  at  the  convention 
—  said  he  found  in  his  research  that 
newspeople  and  nonjournalists  care  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  futuristic  methods  of  re¬ 
laying  the  news. 

They’re  more  concerned  about  what 
will  become  of  established  ideals  of  the 
press,  according  to  Harwood,  and 
about  the  role  the  media  will  play  in 
an  ever-changing  society. 

“No  discussion  about  technology,  no 
discussion  about  bells  and  whistles,  no 
discussion  about  packaging,”  he  said. 
“People  want  to  talk  about  their  aspira¬ 
tions  for  journalism  in  a  world  they  feel 
is  out  of  their  control.” 

Harwood’s  report  urges  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  to  “embrace  new 
practices  and  skills,  but  within  the 
context  of  their  journalistic  values.” 


He  described  the  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
as  “a  perfect  complement  to  those  of  you  who 
understand  how  to  gather  news,  understand  how  to 
distribute  news,  and  understand  how  to  interpret, 
screen,  filter,  present  and  explain  news.” 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Syndicates  race 
into  cyberspace 

Feature  distributors  are  supplying  all  kinds 
of  material  for  the  information  highway 


by  David  Astor 

IS  IT  CYBERCATION?  The  syndica¬ 
tion  superhighway?  A  world  of  online- 
otype  and  compucomics? 

Whatever  it’s  called,  syndicates  and 
supplemental  news  services  are  getting 
more  and  more  involved  in  cyberspace. 
They’re  selling  features  to  commercial 
online  services,  setting  up  World  Wide 
Web  sites,  distributing  comics  and 
columns  with  e-mail  addresses,  and 
even  using  the  Internet  to  deliver  ma¬ 
terial  to  some  newspapers.  In  addition, 
syndicates  and  supplemental  are  see¬ 
ing  their  offerings  included  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  versions  of  newspapers. 

The  opportunity  to  enter  cyberspace 
is  “breathing  new  life  into  the  syndica¬ 
tion  business,”  said  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  business  manager  Belinda  Cole- 
santi. 

“It’s  the  most  exciting  development 
in  syndication  in  many  years,”  added 
Steven  Christensen,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  (LATS)  vice  presi¬ 
dent/general  manager. 

Cyberspace  certainly  gives  feature 
distributors  the  opportunity  for  new 
audiences  and  new  revenues  at  a  time 
when  their  traditional  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  is  hardly  booming. 

“It’s  expanding  our  customer  base, 
and  the  money  is  always  helpful,”  said 
John  Morgan,  general  manager  of  the 
BPI  Entertainment  News  Wire.  “It’s  a 
step  into  a  future  we  certainly  want  to 
be  a  part  of.” 

One  major  lane  on  the  information 
superhighway  is  paved  with  commer¬ 
cial  online  services,  such  as  America 
Online  (AOL),  CompuServe  and 
Prodigy. 

These  services  buy  dozens  of 
columns  and  other  text  material,  in¬ 
cluding  BPI  music  charts  and  Tribune 


Computer  users  can  access  a  wealth  of 
syndicated  material,  including  the 
“Dilbert”  comic  strip. 


Media  Services  TV  listings.  They  also 
use  visual  content,  such  as  the  “Dil¬ 
bert”  comic  (on  AOL)  by  Scott  Adams 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate,  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  (on  Prodigy)  from  dis¬ 
tributors  such  as  TMS  and  Creators 
Syndicate. 

When  features  go  online,  computer 
users  often  see  exactly  what  newspaper 
readers  see.  But,  in  some  cases,  fea¬ 
tures  are  changed  significantly. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  astrology 
columnist  Jeane  Dixon,  to  cite  one  ex¬ 
ample,  provides  Prodigy  users  with 
horoscopes  of  a  more  personal  nature 
than  she  can  offer  to  readers  of  her 
print  feature. 

“Online  services  are  getting  fussier. 
They’re  not  as  interested  in  rehashed 
material.  They  want  new  approaches 
and  new  ideas,”  said  Michael  Silver, 
vice  presiJent/editorial  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  TMS,  whose  parent  firm,  the 


Tribune  Co.,  owns  6%  of  AOL. 

Even  columns  that  move  word  for 
word  from  newspaper  pages  to  comput¬ 
er  screens  suddenly  have  an  interactive 
element  that  potentially  changes  the 
reading  experience.  Computer  users 
can  scroll  through  a  piece,  discuss  it 
with  other  computer  users,  and  then 
possibly  have  a  cyberspace  chat  with 
the  columnist.  A  number  of  columnists 
whose  features  appear  online  answer  e- 
mail  questions  on  a  regular  basis. 

Alan  Shearer,  general  manager/edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  did  note  that  some 
columnists  may  not  be  as  interested  as 
others  in  going  online  because  they 
just  don’t  have  enough  time  to  ade¬ 
quately  respond  to  a  lot  of  e-mail. 

Columnists  as  well  as  cartoonists 
also  participate  in  special  online  chat 
sessions.  For  instance,  AOL  has  invit¬ 
ed  a  different  cartoonist  to  chat  with 
computer  users  every  Sunday  in  live 
sessions  marking  this  year’s  centennial 
of  comics,  with  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator 
Mort  Walker  of  King  scheduled  to 
serve  as  the  first  guest  on  May  7.  Each 
guest’s  AOL  appearance  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  via  a  line  inserted  under  the 
cartoonist’s  comic  of  that  day. 

A  growing  number  of  cartoonists 
and  columnists  have  inserted  their  e- 
mail  addresses  into  their  newspaper 
features,  a  move  that  gives  them  plen¬ 
ty  of  nearly  instantaneous  reader  feed¬ 
back.  The  e-mail  experiences  of  sever¬ 
al  of  these  creators  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  story  in  an  upcoming  E&P  issue. 

In  addition,  syndicates  and  supple¬ 
mental  have  company  e-mail  address¬ 
es,  noted  Robert  Witty,  Copley  News 
Service  executive  vice  president/editor. 

When  a  syndicate  sells  features  to  a 
commercial  online  service,  it  either  re¬ 
ceives  a  flat  fee  or  a  sum  based  on  the 
amount  of  time  computer  users  access 
the  service. 

Then,  this  revenue  is  split  between 
the  syndicate  and  creator  —  often  on 
the  same  50-50  basis  used  to  divide  the 
money  that  newspapers  pay  for  syndi¬ 
cated  features. 

“But  the  percentage  can  vary,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  [online]  involvement 
of  the  creator,”  said  Nancy  Meis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  for  Universal’s  Uni- 
Media  division. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  number  of  syndi¬ 
cates  now  include  an  electronic  rights 
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Each  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  comic  lists  the  strip’s  World  Wide  Web  address. 


clause  in  their  contracts  with  colum¬ 
nists  and  cartoonists. 

“It’s  essential,”  said  Creators  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  Anita  Tobias,  not¬ 
ing  that  the  use  of  syndicated  material 
in  cyberspace  is  becoming  “such  a  big 
part  of  the  business.” 

Once  creators  are  paid,  money 
earned  from  selling  features  to  online 
services  currently  accounts  for  well  un¬ 
der  5%  of  most  syndicates’  annual  rev¬ 
enues. 

“The  primary  revenue  is  still  tradi¬ 
tional  newspaper  syndication  and  li¬ 
censing,  but  [online  income]  is  a  nice 
addition,”  said  Tobias.  “It’s  also  nice  to 
have  another  outlet  for  a  feature.” 

Several  of  those  interviewed  did 
note  that  syndicates’  online  revenues 
may  rise  as  the  number  of  online  users 
grows.  More  than  3  million  people  cur¬ 
rently  subscribe  to  services  such  as 
AOL,  CompuServe  and  Prodigy,  com¬ 
pared  to  25-30  million  who  access  the 
mostly  free  Internet. 

Syndicates  and  supplemental  can 
also  earn  money  when  their  material  is 
included  in  the  content  individual 
newspapers  put  online.  Most  feature 
distributors  charge  papers  extra  for 
electronic  use,  but  even  those  that 
don’t  realize  how  important  it  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  permission. 

“We  don’t  want  them  tearing  up 
their  pages  to  take  our  stories  and 
columns  out  before  putting  their  paper 
online,”  said  A1  Leeds,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  (LAT-WP). 

To  get  permission  to  put  syndicated 
material  on  their  electronic  extensions, 
newspapers  usually  sign  a  letter  of 
agreement  separate  from  the  contract 
that  governs  print  use  of  a  feature.  Of¬ 
ten,  papers  are  required  to  publish  ma¬ 
terial  in  their  print  pages  before 
putting  it  online. 


Many  syndicates  and  news  services  do 
not  share  the  problem  of  this  forlorn 
character  in  “The  5th  Wave”  comic  by 
Rich  Tennant  of  Rockport,  Moss. 


But  some  papers  put  stuff  online 
without  printing  it  first.  John  Brewer, 
for  one,  can  see  the  benefit  of  this. 

“If  newspaper  editors  don’t  want  a 
column  or  they  don’t  have  the  space,  it 
allows  the  column  to  get  out  to  people 
who  really  want  to  read  it,”  said  the 
president/editor  in  chief  of  the  New 
York  Times  Syndicate  (NYTS)  and 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
(NYTNS). 

Brewer  noted  that  an  older  newspa¬ 
per  editor  may  not  be  interested  in 
publishing,  say,  the  NYTS  column 
about  “Star  Trek,”  yet  many  young 
computers  users  would  want  to  see  the 
feature. 

He  added  that  the  newsprint  crunch 
and  the  demise  of  second  dailies  in 
various  markets  mean  a  lot  of  good  fea¬ 
tures  can’t  make  it  into  print  anymore, 
so  cyberspace  is  another  option. 

When  a  newspaper  goes  electronic 
with  syndicated  material,  interesting 
exclusivity  situations  can  result.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  syndicate  might  sell  a  certain 
column  directly  to  CompuServe.  Then, 
a  newspaper  puts  that  same  column 
online,  where  it  ends  up  on  AOL  or 
Prodigy. 

But  several  of  those  interviewed  said 
commercial  online  services  are  less 
concerned  than  newspapers  with  ex¬ 
clusivity.  Christensen  observed  that 
these  services  seek  a  competitive  edge 
in  other  areas,  such  as  pricing,  graphics 
and  ease  of  access. 

Online  services  are  by  no  means  the 
only  cyberspace  locales  featuring  syn¬ 
dicated  material.  There  is  also  the  In¬ 
ternet’s  rapidly  expanding  World  Wide 
Web,  where  various  sites  offer  material 
such  as  cartoons,  background  informa¬ 
tion  about  artists  and  their  features, 
photos,  and  feedback  areas. 

Last  month.  United  Media  started  a 
Web  site  that  spotlights  the  work  of 
nine  comic  creators  and  10  editorial 
cartoonists.  Also  included  is  an  ex¬ 
panded  zone  focusing  on  “Dilbert,” 
which  continues  to  have  an  AOL  fo¬ 
rum  as  well. 


In  March,  TMS  launched  a  Web  site 
to  give  computer  users  access  to  mate¬ 
rial  relating  to  the  new  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates”  newspaper  strip.  (TMS  this 
fall  also  plans  to  introduce  a  “Web- 
Point”  program  that  will  help  news¬ 
papers  with  their  Internet  efforts.) 

Other  syndicates,  as  well  as  various 
self-syndicated  creators,  have  also  set 
up  Web  pages  —  or  plan  to  do  so  in 
the  near  future.  And  a  group  of  cut- 
ting-edge,  alternative  cartoonists  have 
a  Web  site  called  Tool  User  Comics. 

Web  pages  can  be  accessed  for  free, 
so  syndicates  are  not  going  to  earn  money 
that  way.  But  a  couple  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  noted  that  computer  users  may 
eventually  be  charged  for  logging  on  to 
Web  sites.  And  the  potential  to  sell 
merchandise  and  ad  space  also  exists. 

Lisa  Klem  Wilson,  vice  president/ 
sales  and  marketing  at  United,  said 
that  if  United  does  allow  ads  on  its 
Web  site,  it  will  try  to  do  so  in  a  low- 
key  way.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
computer  users  are  very  sensitive  about 
seeing  ads  on  the  Internet. 

But  Web  pages  have  benefits  that 
can’t  be  measured  in  financial  terms. 
Silver  noted,  for  instance,  that  the 
“Terry”  site  can  “enrich”  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  reading  the  newspaper  comic. 

Wilson  added  that  a  Web  site  can 
potentially  draw  computer  users,  many 
of  whom  are  young  adults,  into  news¬ 
paper  comics  pages.  Toward  this  end. 
United’s  site  previews  new  features  and 
offers  an  interactive  U.S.  map  showing 
where  “Dilbert”  newspaper  clients  are 
located. 

“Newspapers  are  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  to  us,”  said  Wilson. 
“We  have  to  take  care  of  them.” 

For  that  reason,  most  syndicates  and 
news  services  don’t  allow  their  materi¬ 
al  to  be  seen  in  cyberspace  until  after 
newspaper  release  dates  have  elapsed. 

“We  don’t  want  to  compete  with 
newspapers,”  commented  Tobias. 

But  another  syndicate  executive  said 
there  is  always  a  danger  that  putting 
material  such  as  comics  in  cyberspace 
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clients:  ‘Peanuts’  or  ‘Garfield’? 


soon  after  they  are  published  in  news¬ 
papers  may  make  it  unnecessary  for 
computer  users  to  seek  out  these  fea¬ 
tures  in  print. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  the  danger  of 
unauthorized  copying  and  outright 
piracy  of  material  in  cyberspace. 

Other  executives  said  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  these  risks  in  return  for  the 
benefits  of  exposing  their  features  to 
new  audiences.  And  Silver  noted  that 
creators  are  asking  for  their  work  to  go 
into  cyberspace,  so  syndicates  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  them. 

Syndicates  are  also  using  the  Inter¬ 
net  as  a  delivery  service  to  some  news¬ 
papers.  For  instance.  Universal  is  offer¬ 
ing  the  “Farcus”  comic  by  e-mail. 

And  syndicates  and  supplemental 
are  offering  a  rapidly  growing  lineup  of 
newspaper  features  of  interest  to  com¬ 
puter  users.  They  include,  to  name  just 
a  few,  “What’s  Online”  from  TMS,  the 
new  “NetGuide”  columns  from  LATS, 
the  NYTS  column  by  Microsoft  head 
Bill  Gates,  “Roadside  Attractions  Along 
the  Information  Highway”  by  Dave  Far¬ 
rell  of  the  Detroit  News  and  Universal, 
and  “CyberSurfing”  by  Joel  Garreau  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  LAT-WP. 

In  addition,  news  services  are  pro¬ 
viding  an  increasing  number  of  cyber¬ 
space  stories.  For  instance.  Brewer  said 
NYTNS  now  transmits  more  than  50 
computer-related  articles  and  columns 
each  week. 

What  about  the  future?  As  noted 
earlier,  more  and  more  syndicated 
newspaper  features  may  be  revamped 
by  the  time  they  get  online.  Comics 
could  be  animated,  and  columns  and 
other  text  material  could  be  livened  up 
as  good  computer  audio  and  video  be¬ 
come  increasingly  available. 

Syndicates  one  day  may  even  intro¬ 
duce  a  variety  of  features  designed  only 
for  electronic,  not  newspaper,  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Whatever  syndicates  do,  many  of 
them  will  do  it  in  conjunction  with 
their  parent  companies.  For  instance, 
Colesanti  noted  that  King  creators  will 
be  contributing  to  the  Hearst  Corp.’s 
soon-to-be-tested  “Home  Arts”  Web 
site  and  online  service. 

Comic  anniversary 

“BROOM-HILDA”  BY  Russell  Myers, 
whose  Tribune  Media  Services  strip 
stars  a  comical  witch,  has  turned  25. 


by  David  As  tor 

THE  TWO  MOST  widely  syndicated 
comics  in  the  world  are  “Peanuts”  and 
“Garfield.”  But  which  has  more  news¬ 
paper  clients? 

In  recent  years,  the  Charles  Schulz 
and  Jim  Davis  strips  seemed  to  be  in 
some  kind  of  a  vague  tie,  with  more 
than  2,400  papers  apiece.  Since  Unit¬ 
ed  Feature  Syndicate  was  the  distribu¬ 
tor  of  both,  it  had  little  incentive  to 
announce  that  one  comic  had  a  slight¬ 
ly  higher  client  total  than  the  other. 
After  all,  that  might  have  annoyed  one 
of  the  cartoonists. 

Last  spring,  Davis  and  his  Paws  Inc. 
company  purchased  the  “Garfield” 
property  from  United,  and  moved  the 
comic  to  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 
During  the  ensuing  11  months,  the 
syndicate  found  more  than  100  new 
clients  for  “Garfield,”  according  to  a 
Paws  press  release  issued  on  April  25. 

In  the  release,  Davis  credited  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Universal’s  sales  staff,  and  also 
praised  Paws  syndication  director  (and 
former  United  executive)  Brad 
Bushell. 

The  release  said  “Garfield”  now  has 
2,547  newspapers  worldwide,  and 
added  that  it  might  now  be  the  most 
widely  syndicated  comic  ever. 

But  what  about  the  latest  “Peanuts” 
total?  E&P  contacted  United  on  April 
25,  and  a  spokeswoman  said  the  syndi¬ 
cate  would  check  with  its  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  get  an  exact  number. 

Six  days  later,  the  spokeswoman 
faxed  a  statement  from  Sid  Goldberg, 
United  senior  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  syndication,  who  said, 
“We  are  happy  to  learn  that  ‘Garfield’ 
has  progressed  on  the  syndicate  side  of 
its  business  since  April  1994,  when  we 
sold  the  property  to  Paws  Inc.  Mean¬ 
time,  ‘Peanuts,’  too,  has  increased  its 
sales  and  now  has  2,595  clients  world¬ 
wide.” 

If  the  numbers  are  correct, 
“Peanuts”  has  48  more  newspapers 
than  “Garfield.”  When  questioned  by 
E&P,  representatives  from  United  and 
Paws  said  they  would  be  willing  to  pro¬ 


vide  documentation  of  their  numbers. 

A  Paws  spokeswoman,  contacted 
May  1,  said  Davis  wanted  to  congratu¬ 
late  Schulz  for  now  having  nearly  2,600 
clients. 

Right  about  rightists 

WITHIN  HOURS  AFTER  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  bombing.  Inter  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  (IPS)  put  out  a  story  stating  that 
right-wing  American  terrorists  were 
the  most  likely  perpetrators. 

At  the  time,  most  mainstream  me¬ 
dia  were  inaccurately  reporting  that 
the  bombing  suspects  were  probably  Is¬ 
lamic  extremists. 

IPS  is  an  international  wire  that 
mostly  covers  events  and  issues  of  in¬ 
terest  to  developing  countries.  Its  U.S. 
arm  is  the  Global  Information  Net¬ 
work,  777  U.N.  Plaza,  Lower  Con¬ 
course,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Centennial  articles 

WITH  THE  CENTENNIAL  of  comics 
being  celebrated  this  month,  next 
week’s  E&P  will  report  on  the  new 
postage  stamps  honoring  classic  car¬ 
toon  strips  and  also  discuss  the  state  of 
the  funnies  today. 
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“Cookies,  anyone?”  said  a  relief 
worker  from  Feed  the  Children.  “Sure,” 
I  said.  “Why  not?” 

Her  story,  accompanied  by  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  note  explaining  that  the  piece  was 
assisted  by  various  county  rescue  offi¬ 
cials  and  her  managing  editor,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  two  days  later  by  one  in  which 
she  apologized  for  her  story  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  she  “took  advantage” 
of  the  disaster  and  was  caught  up  in  a 
media  “feeding  frenzy.” 

Moore  said  later  that  stress  during 
the  aftermath  of  the  bombing  con¬ 
tributed  to  her  decision  to  write  a  first- 
person  account  for  the  April  21  paper. 
She  has  written  several  other  “hard 
news”  stories  regarding  the  incident. 

Different  county  officials  loaned  her 
apparel  to  disguise  herself  as  a  rescue 
worker  but  assumed  she  would  stay  be¬ 
hind  police  lines. 

“They  didn’t  intend  it,  but  their 


combined  donations  of  attire  allowed 
me  to  pass  through  the  security  gate,” 
she  wrote. 

Grady  County  District  Attorney 
Robert  “Gene”  Christian  said  that  he 
was  “appalled”  after  reading  Moore’s 
story,  adding  that  impersonation  of  a 
firefighter  is  a  misdemeanor.  Chick- 
asha  (pop.  14,988)  is  the  Grady  Coun¬ 
ty  seat. 

“I  talked  to  a  county  commissioner 
who  was  not  aware  that  she  was  using 
those  items  [boots,  hats,  rain  gear]  in 
that  way,”  Christian  said.  “My  office 
told  her  editor  that  I  found  the  story 
disgusting,”  Christian  said. 

The  D.A.  said  that  if  Oklahoma 
City  were  under  his  jurisdiction,  he 
would  have  filed  criminal  charges 
against  the  reporter. 

The  newspaper’s  managing  editor, 
Kent  Bush,  said  that  while  he  did  read 
the  story  before  publication,  he  “un¬ 
derstood  what  she  was  trying  to  say.” 

Later,  he  gave  Moore  a  reprimand 
for  her  crossing  of  police  lines.  But 
Bush  emphasized  that  Moore  had  done 
nothing  wrong  and  was  only  doing  her 
job  in  the  midst  of  a  disaster  site. 


“This  is  blown  out  of  proportion,”  he 
said.  “When  the  emotions  of  the  event 
are  gone,  people  will  see  that  this  was 
no  big  deal,”  Bush  said. 

The  editor  said  that  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  about  the  impact  the 
article  had  on  the  community. 

“I  feel  used  and  abused,”  said  Crabb. 
“I  trusted  that  paper,  and  that  trust  is 
not  there  anymore.” 

According  to  Crabb,  he  allowed 
Moore  to  accompany  his  rescue  team 
because  she  had  been  covering  his  of¬ 
fice  closely  for  previous  stories.  He  said 
he  was  told  that  Moore  would  write 
about  the  Grady  County  team’s  role  in 
responding. 

“1  think  it  stinks.  She  did  not  show 
any  respect  for  anybody,”  Crabb  said. 

Moore,  a  reporter  at  the  paper  for 
about  six  months,  and,  before  that,  an 
employee  at  radio  stations  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  said  she 
has  learned  from  this  experience. 

“I  had  to  get  in,  to  get  a  picture,” 
Moore  said.  “As  a  reporter  and  a  citi¬ 


zen.  Stress  —  and  the  need  for  a  story 
—  spurred  the  article.  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  and  lacked  focus,”  she  said 
this  week. 

“I  mourn  for  my  poor  judgment  and 
will  use  this  as  a  learning  experience. 
But  I  didn’t  do  anybody  any  harm.  1 
just  wrote  from  my  emotions,”  Moore 
said.  Moore’s  apology,  however,  did  not 
ring  true  with  Karen  Goodwin,  editor 
of  the  Rush  Springs  Gazette,  a  weekly 
newspaper  located  south  of  Chickasha 
in  Grady  County. 

In  her  April  27  edition,  Goodwin 
blasted  Moore’s  reporting  as  “unethi¬ 
cal”  and  “giving  a  black  eye  to  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

“I’m  outraged  at  her,”  Goodwin 
wrote.  “Reporters  are  supposed  to  do 
their  reporting  with  honesty  and  com¬ 
passion  and  without  breaking  the  law.” 

Magazines  flush 

MAGAZINE  REVENUES  SURGED 
17.3%  to  $848  million  in  March,  as  ad 
volume  advanced  10.4%,  the  Publishers 
Information  Bureau  reported. 


U.N.  chief  backs 
free-press  charter 

U.N.  SECRETARY-GENERAL  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  has  endorsed  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  global  press  freedom  propounded 
by  the  World  Press  Freedom  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  10  nonbinding  principles  — 
compiled  as  the  Charter  for  a  Free  Press 
—  “deserve  the  support  of  everyone 
pledged  to  advance  and  protect  democ¬ 
ratic  institutions,”  Boutros-Ghali  said  in 
a  statement  commemorating  World 
Press  Freedom  Day,  May  3.  He  said  the 
principles  “express  goals  for  a  free  and 
independent  press,  both  print  and  broad¬ 
cast,  to  which  all  free  nations  aspire.” 

Commending  the  committee  for  its 
efforts  promoting  press  freedom, 
Boutros-Ghali  noted  that  press  freedom 
“is  not  found  everywhere,  although  this 
and  other  freedoms  that  we  cherish  are 
desired  by  all  peoples.”  The  principles 
have  been  endorsed  by,  among  others, 
the  director-general  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  (UNESCO),  Fred- 
erico  Mayor. 

“Press  freedom  and  tolerance  are  the 
mark  of  democratic  societies,”  Mayor 
said.  “While  press  freedom  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  right  that  should  be  embodied 
in  national  law,  one  cannot  legislate  for 
tolerance.  It  must  be  taught  from  the 
earliest  age  in  the  family  and  at  school. 
It  should  also  be  exemplified  by  public 
figures  in  all  walks  of  life.” 

The  charter’s  provisions  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  journalists  from  34  countries 
at  a  1987  conference  in  London.  They 
renounce  censorship  and  call  for  unre¬ 
stricted  access  to  news  sources  and 
printing  and  broadcasting  facilities; 
equal  protection  for  media;  indepen¬ 
dence  of  government  media;  and,  for 
journalists,  unrestricted  travel,  freedom 
from  licensing,  and  protection  of  the  law. 

“We  appreciate  the  secretary-gener¬ 
al’s  support  and  hope  this  will  help 
broaden  acceptance  of  free-press  prin¬ 
ciples  wherever  such  guideposts  are 
needed,”  said  Leonard  H.  Marks,  the 
committee’s  Washington,  D.C. -based 
treasurer  and  counsel. 

Fund-raiser  works 

THE  LEDGER  DISPATCH,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers’  8,500-circulation 
thrice-weekly  in  Jackson,  Galif.,  collect¬ 
ed  $18,000  at  a  fundraising  event  orga¬ 
nized  to  help  Operation  Care  establish 
a  safe  house  for  battered  women. 


“Pm  outraged  at  her,”  Goodwin  wrote.  “Reporters 
are  supposed  to  do  their  reporting  with  honesty 
and  compassion  and  without  breaking  the  law.” 
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talk  to  me  because  he  was  doing  his 
own  interviews.  He  had  more  than  ad¬ 
equate  time  to  respond.” 

Ingersoll  said  Donaldson  didn’t  re¬ 
turn  his  calls  until  the  day  the  story  ap¬ 
peared. 

“Then,  he  got  on  the  phone  and 
took  umbrage  at  ‘my  failure’  to  contact 
him,”  Ingersoll  recalled. 

The  Journal  reporter  noted  that 
Donaldson  was  one  of  many  people  he 
listed  in  his  article. 

“We  mentioned  him  once  high  up, 
and  then  again  in  a  couple  of  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  middle,”  he  said. 

Ingersoll  laughed,  then  said,  “Maybe 
I  should  have  written  a  story  just  about 
him.” 

Ingersoll  tracked  down  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  Donaldson  by  using  raw  com¬ 
puter  data  codes  developed  by  the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  Environmen¬ 
tal  Working  Group  (EWG),  a  liberal 
think  tank. 

The  EWG  reduced  its  data  to  easy- 
to-understand  rhetoric  in  a  soft-cov¬ 
ered  book  called  City  Slickers,  written 
by  Kenneth  A.  Cook  and  Andrew  B. 
Art. 

The  book  purports  to  show  how 
well-to-do  urbanites,  who  live  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away  from  their  proper¬ 
ty,  cash  in  on  federal  programs  meant 
to  help  working  farmers. 

“It  took  about  an  hour  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  on  Donaldson,”  Ingersoll 
said.  “We  found  the  ZIP  code  where 
his  farm  was,  and  I  traced  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  him  at  his  house  in  McLean, 
Va.” 

Donaldson  insists  he  is  not  an  ab¬ 
sentee  farmer.  “I  am  going  to  retire  on 
that  land  someday,”  he  said. 

Donaldson  said  his  colleagues  at 
ABC  News  also  gave  their  viewers  the 
impression  that  he  was  hiding  out  from 
journalists. 

“ABC  did  a  story  that  helped  destroy 
me,”  Donaldson  said.  “The  ‘World 
News  Tonight’  felt  compelled  to  do 
something  [on  the  air]  even  though 
CBS  and  NBC  did  not.  ‘World  News 
Tonight’  ran  a  picture  of  me  with  a  huge 
‘No  Comment’  across  my  chest.” 

Donaldson  said  the  following  day  he 
received  a  call  from  a  news  executive 
apologizing  for  not  contacting  him. 

“He  said  he  was  sorry  for  what  hap¬ 
pened,”  Donaldson  said.  “He  said  it  was 
wrong  to  run  the  story.  He  said  that 
they  might  as  well  have  run  a  number 


across  my  chest.” 

Teri  Everett,  a  spokesperson  for  ABC 
News,  said  the  station  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  the  dispute  between  Donald¬ 
son  and  his  colleagues  at  “World  News 
Tonight’.’ 

Ruth  Hammond,  editor  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  County  (N.M.)  Times,  has  no 
plans  to  publish  the  details  of  Donald¬ 
son’s  farm  payments. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  fair,”  Hammond  said. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  get  sub¬ 
sidies  here.  He’s  just  one  of  them.” 

The  Post  has  filed  a  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  suit  to  determine  whether 
Donaldson  has  collected  any  cotton 
subsidies  over  the  years. 

Donaldson  was  outraged  when  he 
was  told  about  it. 

“I  tried  to  make  the  point  that  we, 
my  family,  had  been  in  the  farming 
business  and  these  subsidies  have  been 
part  of  agriculture  all  my  life,”  Donald¬ 
son  said. 

“Now  you  tell  me  they  are  going  to 
get  the  cotton  records.  Well,  fine,  let 
them  get  the  cotton  records.” 

Galvin,  Post  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  also  has  asked  Donaldson  for  his 
tax  returns. 

“We  told  him  that  we  would  give  him 
our  tax  returns  if  he  would  give  us  his,” 
said  Galvin.  “We  want  to  know  if  he 
was  doing  this  ranching  just  to  lower 
his  taxes.  He  asked  me  to  show  him  my 
taxes.  I  said  I  would  show  him  my  taxes 
if  he  would  show  me  his.” 

Donaldson  said  the  Post  reporters 
weren’t  going  to  get  them. 

“It  is  a  private  matter,”  he  said.  “I  am 
not  a  politician.  I  don’t  pass  legislation. 
I  don’t  believe  my  taxes  should  be  made 
public  or  Bill  Neuman’s  or  [those  of] 
Tom  Galvin  or  Rupert  Murdoch  or 
Deborah  Orin  [New  York  Post  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief].  I  don’t  think  my 
taxes  are  anyone’s  business  but  my 
own.” 

Donaldson  said  he  believes  the  Post 
is  simply  trying  to  destroy  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  “They  are  out  to  injure  me,”  Don¬ 
aldson  said.  “But  I  am  not  going  to  let 
them  run  me  out  of  town.” 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  52 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the 
baby-sitter  incident,  it  was  not  a  hoax 
played  on  the  American  public,  such 
as  the  one  in  which  NBC’s  “Dateline” 
purposely  rigged  a  GM  truck  to  ex¬ 
plode  and  then  aired  the  story,  know¬ 


ing  full  well  it  had  been  trumped  up. 

The  media  also  has  given,  in  light  of 
the  “Jenny  Jones”  incident,  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  guests  are  somehow  con¬ 
nived  or  tricked  into  appearing  on  talk 
shows. 

Yes,  there  have  been  cases  of  people 
who,  after  their  guest  appearances,  re¬ 
gretted  the  experience,  but,  even  in 
those  cases,  the  guests  came  because 
they  wanted  to  be  there. 

It’s  certainly  no  different  from  the 
many  times  people  have  given  inter¬ 
views  to  the  print  press  that  they  later 
regretted. 

At  the  “Jerry  Springer  Show,”  the 
guests  call  us.  They  watch  the  show, 
then  pick  up  the  phone  and  dial  an 
800  number  to  tell  their  story. 

I  guess  what  makes  the  media  critics 
think  we  must  trick  these  guests  is  the 
fact  that  they  themselves  would  never 
want  to  discuss  their  personal  lives  on 
television. 

The  average  person,  however,  isn’t  a 
media  critic  or  a  journalist.  Even  as  the 
local  news  anchor  or  columnist  criti¬ 
cizes  a  talk-show  guest’s  need  for  mo¬ 
mentary  fame,  the  reporter  achieves 
the  same  thing  from  his  perch  position 
on  the  TV  or  with  his  picture  smiling 
from  the  top  of  his  column.  He  has  his 
celebrity  status,  he  has  his  chance  to 
voice  his  opinion  through  his  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  average  talk-show  guests  don’t 
have  that.  They  will  probably  never  be 
more  listened  to  or  more  famous  than 
during  those  few  minutes  when  they 
are  being  watched  on  a  talk  show  by 
millions  of  Americans. 

Unlike  the  film  star,  porn  actress  or 
author  who  appear  on  talk  shows  to 
hawk  their  latest  product,  the  average 
Joe  sells  his  story  for  the  opportunity  to 
meet  a  celebrity,  such  as  Oprah,  or  for 
the  chance  to  be  a  celebrity  himself, 
even  if  only  for  a  few  moments. 

Maybe  some  shows  do  go  too  far. 
Maybe  we’ve  become  a  nation  addicted 
to  hearing  our  neighbors’  seamy  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  Rather  than  reveal 
their  secrets  in  what  seems  like  the 
most  appropriate  forum  —  a  private 
place  —  people  want  to  do  it  publicly. 
It  may  not  be  healthy,  but  that’s  the 
way  we’ve  become. 

But  realize,  also,  that  those  same 
people  who  condemn  talk  shows  not 
only  participate  in  them  by  working  for 
companies  that  own  them  but  also  par¬ 
ticipate  by  being  viewers.  And  that’s 
exactly  what  the  guests  of  talk  shows 
want  —  to  be  viewed. 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 


Classified  Advertising 

11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monllily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 

AUTOMOTIVE 

AT  THE  WHEEL®  featuring  racer 
Price  Cobb.  Weekly  automotive  & 
motorsports  feature  with  photo. 
Affordable  (210)  797-1813 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


COMPUTER  GAMES 

WHO  SAYS  Computers  aren't  funny? 
Get  COMPUTER  CRAZY!,  the  hilarious 
weekly  computer  column  reviewing 
game  software  and  hardware.  550 
words,  low  rates.  Call  Bob  at  (212) 
877-7771  for  free  samples. 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

3  COMIC  STRIPS.  Send  $3  for  4  sam¬ 
ples  of  each.  Classic  Features,  P.O.  Box 
6038,  Gulfport,  MS  39506. 

HEALTH.  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 

ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
UCENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBUSH 
ESTABUSHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTECTED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


_ HUMOR _ 

WARNING:  'IN  A  NUTSHELL'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  have  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Isbnd, 
NY  1031 4,  (718)  698-6979. 

LUCKY  NUMBERS 

FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdotes 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 

POPULAR  NUMBERS 

EDITORS,  you've  never  seen  anything 
quite  like  NUMBERS.  In  7  major 
papers,  weekly,  200-400  or  500-800 
words,  great  for  Sunday  magazines, 
lifestyle,  science  sectians.  Adults  and 
teens.  Read  about:  Superman's  diet,  the 
37%  romance  solution,  moon  baseball, 
gaod  and  bad  lotto  selections,  why 
pollsters  never  ask  you.  FREE  TRIAL 
RUN:  Bill  Sones,  2685  Euclid  Hts.  Bfvd., 
#6,  Cleveland  Hts.,  OH  44106;  (216) 
932-5538 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  CrossvA>rd  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

'SENIOR  CLINIC',  since  1981,  America's 
ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis  M.D., 
104-3283  Casorsa  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SYNDICATION  SERVICES 

LOSING  READERS?  Target  A 
Generation.  SYNDICATE  X  offers 
weekly  columns  on  the  internet,  finance, 
sports,  GIB,  film,  musk,  commentary. 
(800)  944-6758. 


Leaders  are  visionaries  with  a  poorly 
developed  sense  of  fear  and  no  concept 
of  the  odds  against  them.  They  make  the 
impossible  happen. 

Dr.  Robert  Jorvik 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DIREaORIES/SOURCES 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


DEVELOP  NEW  sources  with  those  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  internal  corporate  phone 
directories  of  Fortune  500  companies. 
LARGEST  SELEaiON  AVAILABLE. 
(301)587-1819. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 

_ Fax  (334)  566-01 70 _ 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/Circulation  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(81 6)  561  -0596 
Wren  Barnett- South-(704)  698-0021 . 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  775-2335 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiatians 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  ar 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSCXTIATES 
Box  579,  Londrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 

_ Boco  Raton,  FL  33432 _ 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fox  (334)  566-0170. 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-231 8 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consuhants-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fox  (703)  846-8406 
RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lone 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(21 4)  520-7025  Fax  (21 4)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AL-MS-  Prices  just  reduced  on  solid 
vreeklies.  Larry  Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  & 
Co.,  (301)540-0636. 

AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT-Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texas.  Most 
owner  financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1 801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 


CT.  Dominant  shopper/only  TMC  in 
growth  market.  AFCP  best  free  paper  in 
iJSA.  Private  carriers,  with  or  without 
pressroom.  (203)  274-0808  p.m. 


FREE  WEEKLY  serving  growing  county 
in  midwest.  Grossed  over  $250,000  in 
1 994.  Four  years  old.  $250,000  terms. 
Send  replies  to  Box  07364,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  -  rural 
$290,000  terms. 

NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  - 
Very  few  of  these  left,  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLIES  - 
$1 ,750,000,  growing  suburban  area. 
WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  - 
$450,000,  terms,  near  metro  area. 
JOHN  FOURNIER,  JR. 

(509)  786-4470 


PROFITABLE  3,000-paid  circulation 
New  England  vreekly.  $160,000  sales, 
Barry  French,  broker,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisal 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 
Established  1923 


Appraisal  for 
estate,  tax,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
stock,  assets 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Perk  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406'586'<i621 
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NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

UNIQUE  Montana  Bi-Weekly,  1 90K 
gross,  very  profitable,  building,  nice 
town,  $1 65K  with  $50K  down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

WESTERN  MONTANA  official  weekly 
in  state's  richest  county.  $130,000 
Gross.  Profitable.  Terms.  (406)  782- 
1813. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)451-1520 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link  of  the 
newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

MAILROOM 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  (71 3)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  ar  (214)  869-2844. 


ICORE  IN-UNE  SCALES  MODEL  2974 
BILL  KANIPE,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)428-5817  Fox  (404)  590-7267. 


KANSA  320  low  use  $18K,  '72  Muller 
JGV/DSS  7pox  w/new  1 529  cvr  feed, 
4th  knife  &  Radionics  totalizer,  $60k, 
principles  (203)  575-0233. 


RECONDITIONED  ar  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (51 3)  278-2651  and 
ask  (or  David  Slauter. 


Refurbished  odd  on  packets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


MAILROOM 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


MAIL  ROOM 

2  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

7  Hoe  Color  Convertible  Presses. 

Each  Press  Consists  Of: 

•  8  Units 

•  23  9/16'  Cut-Off 

•  4-Color  Humps 

•  8  -  40"  RTP's 

Web  Numbers:  3077,  3078,  3089, 
3115,3164,  3247,3259. 

Available  as  complete  presses  or  parts. 
For  more  information,  please  call 
Bill  Moore  at  (216)  999-6643. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCUUTION  CONSULTANTS 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Notionwide  (516)  379-2797 
ABOVE  THE  CROVYD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-661 1 


MEDIA  PRODUaiON  INC 
a  Nevada  Corporation  1 985 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT.., 
MARKETING... COST  ANALYSIS., 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 
(702)  873-3936 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEEKING  a  newspaper  acquisition  in 
the  Midwest.  An  investor  will  pay  up  to 
seven  figures  (or  an  established  pub¬ 
lication  with  circulation  of  5,000  or 
over.  Reply  in  complete  confidence  to 
publisher-owner-operator.  Box  07358, 
,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSES _ 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  ar  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE/LIQUIDATION:  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  4/u  with  1500  series,  double 
parallel  (aider;  7/u  Goss  Suburban 
with  2  folders;  2/u  Goss  Suburban  with 
BOOK  double  parallel  (older. 

Tel(91 3)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 

FOR  SALE-  1 984  Goss  SSC  folder  - 
cross-perf  w/new  ring  &  pinion  - 
rebuilt  1/4  fold  w/in  last  2  years. 
Contact  Box  07363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  Suburban  1000  unused  since 
reman'ed,  4  units,  (older,  stainless  cyls, 
micrometries,  spares,  $125K,  principles 
only  (203)  575-0233. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 

HARRIS  V15-D  22-3/4"  6  ar  8  unit 
press,  4  splicers,  ribbon  deck,  and  JF- 
25  folder. 

HARRIS  V15-D  22-3/4"  12  unit  press 
with  3  splicers  and  3  JF-25  folders. 

GRAFICA  WORLDWIDE,  INC 
(91 4)  761  -6360  Fax  (91 4)  761  -0597 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shappers  in  the  Pacific 
Narthwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Unbelievable 
apportunity!  High  growth  area.  Prop¬ 
erty  available.  Box  07347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Assaciation  af  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  arganiza- 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  Fax  (510)  906-0922  ar  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


_ PRESSES _ 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4'  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/ 4  c.o. 

Press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

4  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 
WANTED  TO  BUY 
CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  Fox  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

TANDY  1 02  COMPUTERS  WANTED 
TO  $100 
(408)  247-9275 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEA4ARKETING 
(800)929-1845 

_ Our  27th  Year _ 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREV^/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

COMPUTER  SERVICES 


ATTENTION!! 

Used  Computers  Bought  &  Sold...  Huge 
savings  on  pre-owned  Laptop  & 
desktop  computers.  We  buy  &  sell  used 
Macintosh,  Tandy,  &  PC  Laptops 
IN  STOCK  NOW  Tandy  Model  1 02’s 
PACIFIC  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE 
(503)  236-2949  Fax  (503)  239-8424 

CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Richard  E.  Burr 
(800)  554-3091 . 

NMA,  INC. 

Community  Newspaper  Consultants 
Specializing  in  all  areas,  from 
people  to  profitability. 

P.O.  Box  3297  Eden,  NC  27289 
(910)623-2210 
Fax  (910)  368-2222 


WE  WILL  downsize  your  circulation 
department  to  help  with  the  newsprint 
increase  and  simultaneously  will 
increase  circulation  and  revenue. 

Albert  E.  Von  Entress  (708)  717-6030. 

Always  imitate  the  behavior  of  the  winner 
when  you  lose. 

Unknown 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)  487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet;  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAa  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUES 
TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19  th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


UBI  D  lAfAMTEn  1  _ ACADEMIC _  I  _ ACADEMIC 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

WEEKUES  PUBUSHER 

The  Clarion-Ledger  is  looking  for  an  out¬ 
standing  candidate  to  manage  the 
operations  of  its  weekly  newspaper,  com¬ 
mercial  print  plant  and  the  development 
of  new  revenue  opportunities. 

The  candidate  should  have  excellent 
interpersonal  skills,  be  comfortable  with 
a  changing  newspaper  environment 
t  and  possess  a  willingness  to  work  with 
I  all  newspaper  departments. 

Send  salary  history  and  resume  to: 

Duane  McCallister 
THE  CLARION-LEDGER 
P.O.  Box  40 
Jackson,  MS  39205 


PUBLISHER/General  Manager  for 
entrepreneurial  Zone  9  daily.  Energetic 
hands-on  position.  Cost  management 
required.  Great  opportunity,  equity  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  07371 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUSHER 

We  are  a  dynamic,  growing  community 
newspaper  and  shopper  publishing 
company,  operating  56  publications  in 
the  Midwest  and  Western  U.S.  We 
hove  an  immediate  opening  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Yucca  Valley,  CA,  a  high- 
desert  market,  where  we  publish  a 
thrice-weekly  paid  newspaper  and  two 
weeklies.  Our  plant  also  provides  press 
and  mailroom  services  for  several  other 
owned  and  non-owned  publications, 
including  extensive  process  color  work. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  hands-on 
publisher  or  general  manager,  with  pro¬ 
ven  sales  and  production  experience, 
this  could  be  an  excellent  career 
opportunity  for  you.  In  complete  con¬ 
fidence,  please  send  a  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  pay  history  and  references,  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Brehm  Communications, 
P.O.  Box  28429,  San  Diego,  CA  921 98. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

THE  SORT  OF  PERSON  we're  looking 
for  as  the  next  publisher  of  El  Nuevo 
Herald: 

Loves  newspopering.  Knowledgeable 
about  newspapers  and  the  industry. 
Cares  intensely  about  good  journalism 
and  is  eager  to  build  the  highest  stan¬ 
dards  and  help  people  grow  to  make 
sure  those  standards  are  met. 
Passionate  about  getting  the  facts  right 
and  being  fair.  Accessible  to  all,  within 
and  without  the  newspaper.  Believes  in 
building  a  team.  Strong  communicator 
with  the  staff.  Sense  of  strategic  vision. 
A  leader  in  the  evolution  of  first-rate 
journalism  and  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Forms  alliances  and  mutual 
understandings  with  other  areas  of  the 
newspaper.  Nurtures  El  Nuevo  Herald's 
identity  separate  from  The  Miami 
Herald.  Speaks,  reads  and  writes 
Spanish  and  English  superbly.  Strong 
knowledge  of  varied  Hispanic  cultures. 
Sets  an  example  of  tolerance  and 
respect  for  different  people.  Represents 
the  paper  superbly  within  the  building, 
in  the  community,  in  the  industry. 
Strong-minded,  but  always  willing  to 
listen  and  to  learn. 

If  interested,  please  write: 

David  Lawrence,  Jr. 

Publisher  and  Chairman 
The  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

1  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  FL  331 32 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER/General 
Monoger  to  supervise  office  and  prod¬ 
uction  operations  of  a  23,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Requirements  are  an  account¬ 
ing  or  business  degree  and  extensive 
background  in  newspaper  operations. 
We  offer  challenge,  rewards  and  a 
good  place  to  work.  Peter  DeRose,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  299,  Northampton,  MA  01061- 
0299. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILUNOS 
AT  URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
RESEARCH  EDITOR 

News  Bureau  within  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  seeks  experienced  reporter  as 
Research  Editor  on  the  physical 
sciences  beat.  Will  work  with  the  news 
media  and  cover  groundbreaking 
research  and  innovative  teaching  in 
UlUC's  internationally  known  science 
and  technology  units.  Master's  degree 
in  journalism,  science  or  related  field,  a 
minimum  of  3  years  experience  in  news 
writing/reporting,  or  experience  provid¬ 
ing  requisite  qualifications  and  skills; 
demonstrated  excellence  in  understand¬ 
ing  complex  information  and  com¬ 
municating  it  to  the  public;  established 
contacts  in  national  scientific  media; 
understanding  of  research-oriented 
universities.  Full-time,  academic- 
professional  position,  available  July  1 5. 
Competitive  salary,  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  prevailing  market.  To 
ensure  full  consideration,  letter  of 
application,  resume  and  clips  must  be 
received  by  June  9:  Search 
Coordinator,  Ul  News  Bureau,  807  S. 
Wright  St,  520E,  Champaign,  IL 
61820;  (217)  333-1085.  UlUC  is  an 
AA-EOE. 

NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR/EDITOR 
MEDILL  NEWS  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  DC 

Northwestern  University's  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  seeks  an  experienced 
journalist  to  work  with  the  V/ashington 
news  service's  print  co-director  in 
assigning  and  editing  stories  by  student 
reporters  for  newspaper  clients  across 
the  United  States. 

Knowledge  of  Washington  politics/ 
government  and  experience  in  teaching 
preferred.  Should  have  excellent 
editorial  and  interpersonal  skills  needed 
for  working  with  students  and  clients. 

Send  vita  by  June  1,  1995,  to  Ellen 
Shearer,  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
Medill  News  Service,  1325  'G'  Street, 
NW,  #730,  Washington,  DC  20005. 

Northwestern  University  is  on  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Hiring  is  cont¬ 
ingent  upon  eligibility  to  work  in  the 
United  States. 

PUBUCATIONS  ADVISER  FOR 
NEWSPAPER,  YEARBOOK 
Position  to  begin  August,  1995. 
QUAUFICATIONS:  Master's  degree  in 
journalism  or  mass  communications, 
successful  college  teaching  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  mass  communications,  five  years 
of  newspaper  experience,  ability  to 
advise  student  publications  required. 
RESPONSIBIUTIES:  Teach  two  courses 
each  semester  in  journalism  and/or 
public  relations,  be  adviser  to  THE  MUR¬ 
RAY  STATE  NEWS  (weekly  campus 
newspaper)  and  co-adviser  to  THE 
SHIELD  (yeorbook),  advise  students  in 
journalism/public  relations,  and  work 
with  high  school  workshop  and  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Intercollegiate  Press  Association; 
Application  deadline:  May  15,  1995. 
TO  APPLY:  Send  up-to-date  resume,  col¬ 
lege  transcripts,  and  three  current  let- 
ters  of  reference  to  Dr.  Bob 
McGaughey,  chairman.  Dept,  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Radio-TV,  Box  9,  Murray 
State  University,  Murray,  KY  42071- 
0009.  Murray  State  is  an  equal  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment  opportunity  M/F/ 
D,  AA  employer. 
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ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 


ADVERTISING 


ACADEMIC 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 
M^ASHINGTON,  D.C. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Radio  and  Television  News  -  One-Year 
Temporary  Appointment:  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  for  the  1 995-96  academic  year, 
beginning  in  August,  to  teach  radio 
and  television  news.  Responsibilities: 
Teach  three  courses  each  semester  in 
radio  and  television  news  writing, 
reporting,  editing,  field  and  studio 
production,  plus  other  media  studies 
areas,  e.g.  delivery,  management  and 
technology.  Some  teaching  required  in 
the  school's  new  weekend  graduate 
program.  Creative,  scholarly  and/or  pro¬ 
fessional  contributions  to  the  discipline 
are  expected  of  all  faculty.  Student 
advising,  assistance  in  facilities  and 
equipment  management  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  School  and  University  activities 
required.  Qualifications:  Master's 
degree,  teaching  experience,  ability  to 
teach  in  a  sophisticated  computer 
environment,  and  five  years  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  experience 
required. 

Washington  Journalism  Semester  - 
One-Year  Temporary  Appointment: 
Faculty  position  for  the  1 995-96  aca¬ 
demic  year,  beginning  in  August,  to 
teach  journalism  to  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  from  around  the  country  and 
overseas  participating  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Journalism  Semester  Program. 
Responsibilities:  Teach  courses  in  the 
role  of  media  in  Washington  and 
media  coverage  of  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  Supervise  internships, 
advise  students,  moke  professional 
and/or  scholarly  contributions  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  School  and  University 
activities.  Qualifications:  Master's 
degree  preferred.  Teaching  experience, 
significant  professional  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  as  a  journalist,  knowledge  of 
Washington  and  good  contacts  in  the 
media  and  government.  Rank  will 
depend  on  qualifications  and  experi- 


Sobry  is  negotiable;  positions  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  final  budgetary  approval.  There 
are  650  undergraduate  majors  and 
275  graduate  students  in  journalism,  vis¬ 
ual  media  and  public  communications 
programs.  Send  CV  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to:  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  attn:  Radio  and  Television 
News  or  Washington  Journalism 
Semester,  School  of  Communication, 
4400  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016-8017.  Applica¬ 
tion  screening  begins  May  15,  1995. 
The  American  University  is  an  EEO/AA 
employer,  committed  to  a  diverse  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff  and  student  body.  Women 
and  minorities  are  particularly 
encouraged  to  apply. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  -  Group  of  suburban 
newspapers,  1  30,000  circulation  - 
dailies  and  weeklies  -  seeks  new  leader 
due  to  retirement  this  fall.  You'll  be 
responsible  for  30  people  with  direct 
oversight  of  four  managers.  Solid,  com¬ 
petitive  Zone  5  market  with  room  to 
grow.  Write  to  Box  07370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

This  daily,  TMC,  and  2  twice-weekly 
group  of  newspapers  in  a  tourist  area 
of  North  California  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  advertising  person  to 
takeover  and  merge  the  ad  depart¬ 
ments  of  these  publications.  These  pub¬ 
lications  are  dominant  in  their  market 
but  bee  strong  competition  from  cable 
and  other  forms  of  print.  Please  send 
resume  to  John  Lowman,  publisher. 
Lake  County  Record-Bee,  P.O.  Box 
849,  Lakeport,  CA  95453. 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Family-owned  medium-size  daily  in  a 
very  desirable  West  Coast  metropolitan 
area  is  looking  for  a  creative  and 
energetic  advertising  professional  to 
lead  our  sales  efforts.  Strong  communi¬ 
cations  and  motivational  skills  are 
reguired  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
highly  competitive  market.  This  is  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  with  a  proven  record  of 
success.  We  will  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package  to  the 
right  candidate.  Please  send  your  letter 
of  application,  resume  and  references 
in  strictest  confidence  to  Box  07372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
Looking  for  aggressive,  creative  sales 
manager  to  help  lead  our  outside  sales 
staff  to  continued  success  in  this  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Knowledge  of  TMC 
helpful.  Strong  sales  and  marketing 
experience  desired. 

PHONE  ROOM 

Energetic,  creative  Phone  Room  Man¬ 
ager  needed  to  motivate  and  guide  our 
seasoned  staff.  Must  be  able  to  sell  and 
teach  tele-sales  as  well  as  manage. 

Both  positions  offer  an  attractive  com¬ 
pensation  package  including  incentive, 
401 K  and  health  benefits. 

Send  Resumes  To: 

Heidi  Chiles-Wheeler 
Advertising  Director 
Daily  Record 
800  Parsippany  Road 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Hands  on  leader  for  daily/ weekly /TMC 
operations  in  Zone  5.  We  need  an 
individual  who  can  lead,  motivate  and 
manage  a  team  of  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  to  greater  heights.  An  ideal  can¬ 
didate  would  possess  a  track  record  of 
successful  sales,  be  creative,  aggressive 
and  thrive  in  a  competitive  market.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  performance 
bonus  and  the  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  07365, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  need  an  experienced  newspaper 
advertising  executive  with  a  successful 
record  in  classified  and  telemarketing 
sales  right  away.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
become  a  key  member  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  for  an  independently  owned 
mid-size  daily  located  in  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  competitive  markets 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  leadership 
position  requires  someone  who  is 
ambitious,  innovative  and  ready  for 
new  challenges  and  responsibilities. 
Send  your  cover  letter  and  resume  on  a 
confidential  basis  without  delay  to  Box 
07376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CO-OP  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
Looking  for  successful  co-op  advertising 
director  who  wants  new  challenges. 
Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
seeks  experienced  co-op  manager  to  fill 
new  corporate  position  to  develop 
advertising  revenue  for  its  40  pub¬ 
lications.  Responsibilities  include  Co-op 
and  new  business  sales  development, 
ad  rep  training  and  national  sales 
coordination.  Some  travel  required. 
Headquartered  in  Shelbyville,  KY,  posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  Advertising  Director. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Bonnie  Burks  Gray,  P.O. 
Box  549,  Shelbyville,  KY  40066. 


RETAIL  SALES  SUPERVISOR 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
opening  for  a  proven  hands-on  leader. 
This  job  requires  the  ability  to  set  the 
stage  for  sales  results  through  effective 
team  building,  follow-through  and 
interaction  with  soles  staff  and 
customers.  Tell  us  how  you  have  been 
effective  in  the  above  areas  in  your 
career.  Computer  literacy,  5  years 
media  sales  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  an  Advertising,  Marketing  or 
Business  degree  all  preferred. 

Bakersfield  is  a  traditional,  family- 
oriented  community  which  offers  you  a 
sunny,  outdoor  climate,  lots  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  some  of  the  most  affordable 
housing  in  the  state  of  California! 

Please  send  resume  and  references  to: 

Human  and  Organizational 
Development 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
P.O.  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fox:  (805)  395-7484 

EEO/MF/H 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  ideal  candidate  will  love  classified 
and  love  selling.  You  should  lead  by 
example  with  high  energy,  dedication, 
and  enthusiasm.  Family  owned  23,500 
daily  in  thriving  college  town.  All 
resumes  will  be  acknowledged,  no 
I  phone  calls,  please.  Mark  Van  Patten, 
general  manager.  Daily  News,  P.O. 
I  Box  9001 2,  Bowling  Green,  KY  42102. 


When  faxing  your  ad,  please  remember  to  include  the  billing 
address,  category  for  placement,  and  number  of  insertions. 

E&P  Classified  Department  Fax:  (212)  929-1259. 


UVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES!  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  award  winning  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph  seeks  motivated 
Classified  and  Retail  account  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Gazette 
Telegraph,  Freedom  Communications, 
Inc.,  Human  Resources  Department, 
P.O.  Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE:  Sell  business 
sponsors  on  newspaper  religious  pages 
for  50  year  old  company,  largest  in 
field.  Emphasis  on  newspaper  account 
management  and  telephone  sales.  Ideal 
for  self-starter  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Indiana.  Established  customers. 
Immediate  opening.  Plan  work  schedule 
with  strong  support  from  home  office. 
(800)  293-4709  or  write  to  1807 
Emmet,  Charlottesville,  VA  22901 . 


ART/GRAPHICS 


News-hip  experienced  artist  needed  for 
graphics  and  page  design,  illustration 
skills  a  plus.  Must  be  handy  with  the 
Mac,  including  FreeHand  and/or 
Illustrator,  Photoshop,  QuarkXPress.  The 
Press-Enterprise  is  a  170,000  offset 
daily  in  growing  Southern  California's 
Riverside  County.  Send  resumes, 
references,  samples  to  Sally  Ann  Maas, 
assistant  managing  editor,  P.O.  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

For  a  7  day,  21,000  Iowa  daily. 
Hands-on  experience  with  carrier, 
single  copy,  motor  route,  and  mail 
delivery.  Company  offers  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package  including 
401 K.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Larry  D.  Bushman,  publisher.  The 
Messenger,  P.O.  Box  659,  Fort  DcxJge, 
lA  50501 ,  or  fox  to  (51 5)  573-21 48. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Hagadone  Newspapers  in  beautiful 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  is  seeking  an 
ambitious  hands  on  circulation  pro. 
Position  requires  excellent  management 
of  6  district  managers,  1 5  motor  routes 
and  7  bundle  haulers  for  our  17,000 
circulation  newspaper.  We're  in  a 
highly  competitive  market  and  need  a 
person  that  can  get  results  for  sales/ 
service  and  understands  independent 
cantractor  concept.  Candidate  should 
bubble  with  enthusiasm  and  be  atten¬ 
tive  to  detail.  Position  reports  to  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  and  has  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  within  2 
years.  Candidate  should  send  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to:  Bob  Weber,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Coeur  D'Alene  Press,  201 
North  2nd  Street,  Coeur  d'Alene,  ID 
83814. 


ZONE  2  DAILY  looking  for  Circulation 
Director.  MUST  have  experience  in  PM 
to  AM  conversion,  Sunday  devel¬ 
opment,  TMC,  and  alternate  delivery 
programs.  Solid  company  offering  com¬ 
petitive  salary/benefits.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  07356,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SALES  &  RETENTION  MANAGER 

Ventura  County  Star  is  seeking  an 
experienced  newspaper  Sales  &  Reten¬ 
tion  Manager  to  join  our  Circulation 
team.  Responsibilities  will  include  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
sales  and  promotions  program  for  sub¬ 
scription  and  the  single  copy  sales. 
Review  of  market  analysis  to  determine 
customer  needs.  Develop  sales  cam¬ 
paigns.  Represent  the  company 
throughout  Ventura  County  to  promote 
product.  Analyze  and  control  expen¬ 
ditures  of  department.  Direct  the 
research  and  development  of  new  ven¬ 
dors.  Assist  in  the  process  of  annual 
budget  and  expenditures. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  a 
minimum  of  three  to  five  years  previous 
experience  within  a  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Associates  Degree  or 
equivalent  from  two  year  college  or 
technical  school.  Ability  to  read  and 
interpret  documents  such  as  safety 
rules,  operating  and  maintenance 
instructions,  and  procedure  manuals. 
Excellent  written/verbal  skills.  Good 
organization  skills. 

Physical  requirements  of  the  position 
include  walking,  sitting,  standing  on  a 
frequent  basis.  Talk,  hear,  and  hove  full 
range  of  vision.  Frequently  works  in  out¬ 
side  weather  conditions. 

Please  fax  or  mail  resume  with  salary 
histary  in  confidence  to:  Ventura 
County  Star,  Attn:  J.  McKendry,  5250 
Ralston  St.,  Ventura,  CA  93003.  Fox  # 
(805)  644-5633. _ 


DISTRia  MANAGER 

Wisconsin's  leading  paper,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel,  has  full¬ 
time  District  Manager  openings  for  both 
entry-level  and  mid-level  management 
positions.  Our  District  Managers  are 
responsible  for  supervising  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel, 
retaining  subscribers  through  ensuring 
customer  satisfaction,  and  promoting 
sales. 

This  position  offers  interesting,  challeng¬ 
ing  work,  with  a  variety  of  duties.  If  you 
are  a  self-starter,  with  prior  newspaper, 
sales,  public  service  or  retail  experi¬ 
ence,  please  contact  us.  Excellent 
growth  potential  and  benefits.  Send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 

Human  Resources  (DM) 

333  W.  State  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 

Fox  (414)  224-2897,  or 

CALL  (41 4)  225-5050 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

We  must  make  the  choices  that  enable  us 
to  fulfill  the  deepest  capacities  of  our  real 
selves. 

Ttiofnas  Merton 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

75,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  3  seeks  an  experienced  sales 
manager  for  a  telemarketing  subscrip¬ 
tion  sales  operation. 

We  need  an  enthusiastic  individual  with 
well  developed  sales  skills.  Must  be  peo¬ 
ple  oriented,  and  able  to  motivate, 
manage,  and  develop  a  staff  of  20  to 
reach  our  sales  goals. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
package  including  salary  plus  M80 
and  outstanding  benefits. 

If  you  have  a  telemarketing  manage¬ 
ment  background  and  want  to  be  part 
of  a  fast  growing  circulation  team,  send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 


A.M.E./LOCAL  NEWS 

The  Tennessean  (150,000  daily; 
285,000  Sunday)  seeks  a  leader  to  run 
our  local  news  department.  We  are  an 
ambitious,  growing  paper  and 
Nashville  is  a  vibrant,  growing  com¬ 
munity.  8-10  years  newsroom  experi¬ 
ence;  5  years  management  preferred. 
The  Tennessean  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  Equal  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
ment.  Resume  and  work  samples  to 
David  Green,  M.E./Days,  The  Ten¬ 
nessean,  1100  Broadway,  Nashville, 
TN  37203. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Help  oversee  a  staff  of  12  reporters  at 
our  seven-day  AM  newspaper  of 
25,000  circulation.  Send  clips  that 
show  aggressive  reporting,  and  describ¬ 
ing  your  management  style.  Success 
with  computer-assisted  reporting  is  a 
plus.  Respond  ASAP  with  clips,  raiting 
samples  and  references  to  Stephen  J. 
Prodorelli,  city  editor,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54903-2926.  Women  and  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Editor  -  Eugene,  Ore. -based  business 
newsletter  with  national  readership  seeks 
Zone  6  and  Zone  4  applicants  for 
assistant  editor  position.  Relocation  to 
Pacific  Northwest  required.  Duties 
include  writing,  editing,  proofreading, 
research  and  telephone  interview  skilb. 
Minimum  of  two  years  of  editorial 
experience.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Career  position  with  full 
benefits.  Send  letter  and  resume  lo  Box 
07377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

Experienced  assignment  desk  editor  com¬ 
mitted  to  local  news,  skilled  in  devel¬ 
oping  first-class  writing  and  energized 
to  compete  with  the  nearby  giants  in  a 
growing  Southern  California  market. 
Send  resume,  letter  and  samples  to: 

Managing  Editor  Mel  Opotowsky, 
Press-Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  792, 

_ Riverside,  CA  92502. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Award-winning  10,000  weekly  news¬ 
paper  on  beautiful  Nantucket  Island 
seeking  talented  individual  who  can  do 
it  all  -  write,  edit,  paginate  and  work 
with  reporters.  Must  have  strong  people 
skills.  Must  possess  strong  editing  skills. 
Knowledge  of  layout  and  QuarkXPress 
a  plus.  Prior  newspaper  experience  a 
must.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Housing 
available.  Send  resume,  clips,  samples 
of  layouts  to:  Marianne  Stanton,  The 
Inquirer  and  Mirror,  P.O.  Box  1 1 98, 
Nantucket,  MA  02554.  The  Inquirer 
and  Mirror  is  an  equal  opportunity 

empbyer. _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Are  You  An  Expert  In 
Sports  Techniques? 

If  you  know  sports,  then  come  to 
Scholastic  Inc.,  one  of  the  most  prog¬ 
ressive  and  respected  names  in  educa¬ 
tional  publishing.  Currently,  we're  seek¬ 
ing  an  Associate  Editor  for  our 
tecfinical  sports  magazine. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  and  technical  editing  of  articles; 
editing  manuscripts  from  coaches;  book 
reviews,  video  reviews,  new  products, 
editorial  page  and  humor  page.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Associate  Editor  will  be 
responsible  for  convention  programs, 
buyers  guides  and  expanded  athletic 
director  editorial. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  3-5  years 
editing  and  writing  experience,  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  and  knowledge  of 
sports  techniques  and  the  coaching 
field.  Ploying/cooching  experience  is  a 
plus.  IBM  or  Apple  computer  experi¬ 
ence  preferred. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  and 
extensive  benefits.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration,  please  send  your  resume 
including  salary  requirements  to: 
Human  Resources,  Dept  CC/AE, 
Scholastic  Inc.,  555  Broadway  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10012.  (Only  those  we 
are  interested  in  interviewing  will  be  con¬ 
tacted.) 

SCHOLASTIC 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  The  Seattle 
Times  is  seeking  a  general  enterprise 
reporter  with  the  ability  to  report  and 
write  authoritatively  ana  analytically  on 
a  brood  range  of  subjects  including 
international  trade,  high  technology, 
aerospace,  agriculture  and  forest  prM- 
ucts.  Five  years  business  reporting 
experience  a  must.  No  calls,  please.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  and  clips  to  Millie  Quan, 
AME,  Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seat¬ 
tle,  WA  98111.  Decline  is  May  1 5. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  York  Daily  Record  seeks  a  business 
reporter  to  join  our  business-news  sec¬ 
tion.  The  beat  includes  writing  daily 
stories  and  briefs  covering  ser¬ 
vice-sector  companies  and  personal 
finance  as  well  as  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies,  and  Wall  Street  when  the 
department's  other  reporter  is  unavaila¬ 
ble.  The  successful  candidate  will  show 
a  willingness  to  report  finance  matters 
in  a  readable  nKinner  and  to  report  on 
the  human  side  of  the  workplace.  Send 
resume,  clips  to:  Business  Editor,  York 
Daily  Record,  P.O.  Box  12015,  York, 

PA  17402.  EOE _ 

CINCINNATI  BUSINESS  COURIER,  a 
weekly  business  newspaper  owned  by 
American  City  Business  Journals  Inc., 
seeks  an  aggressive,  enterprising 
reporter.  Business  reporting  experience 
preferred.  Must  be  willing  to  vrork  in  a 
highly  competitive  environment.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Steve  Byers,  editor, 
Cincinnati  Business  Courier,  35  E. 
Seventh  Street,  Suite  700,  Cincinnati, 

OH  45202. _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Olympian  is  looking  for  that  high- 
energy  idea  person  with  strong  writing, 
editing,  organization  and  leadership 
skills  for  growing  award-winning  AM 
newspaper.  Must  be  aggressive  on 
hard  news,  forward  looking  on 
enterprise  and  attentive  to  reader 
needs.  Send  resume,  samples, 
references,  a  letter  describing  your 
vision  of  newspapers  in  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury,  and  what  you've  accomplished  in 
your  current  job.  The  Olympian,  Attn: 
Vikki  Porter,  executive  editor,  P.O.  Box 
407,  Olympia,  WA  98507.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

CITY  HALL/ 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  REPORTER 

We're  not  looking  for  someone  to 
babysit  endless  city  commission  meet¬ 
ings.  We're  looking  for  an  urban 
affairs  reporter  who  hos  the  breadth  to 
cover  city  politics,  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  effect  of  today's  urban 
problems  on  residents.  The  Dayton 
Daily  News  is  an  ovAJrd-winning  news¬ 
paper  committed  to  public  journalism 
and  database  investigative  reporting.  If 
you  think  you  belong  on  our  team, 
please  send  resume  and  wide  selection 
of  clips  to  Martha  Steffens,  news  man¬ 
ager  for  public  life,  Dayton  Doily  News, 
45  South  Ludlow  Street,  Dayton,  OH 
45402. 


So,  so  you  think  you  can  tell,  heaven  from 
hell? 

Roger  Waters 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (ESTl  for  following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 
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CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  INC. 

Managing  Editor  —  Congressional 
Quarterly's  New  Media  Department 
seeks  a  senior  management  individual 
to  direct  Washington  Alert,  the  compa¬ 
ny's  online  congressional,  regulatory 
and  state  tracking  service.  The  manag¬ 
ing  editor  oversees  a  25-member 
editorial  staff  and  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  all  editorial  production 
neMs  of  the  two  dozen  databases  in 
this  10-year-old  innovator  in  online 
information  delivery. 

Existing  duties  involve  intensive 
deadline  management,  quality  control 
and  problem  solving  for  a  wide  range 
of  data  entry,  editing,  processing  and 
programming  tasks.  The  job  also 
involves  preparing  technical  specifica¬ 
tions  for  database  production  systems, 
and  setting  clear  goals  and 
performance  expectations  for  a  staff  of 
diverse  backgrounds  and  experience. 

New  duties  will  include  leading  a  data- 
oriented  information  services  depart¬ 
ment  into  the  next  realm  of  computer 
journalism,  helping  to  conceive, 
develop  and  implement  new  products 
based  on  original  editorial  content  and 
analysis.  The  ability  to  organize,  train 
and  motivate  staff  to  excel  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  work  environment  will  be  the  cen¬ 
tral  element  of  success. 

The  preferred  candidate,  in  addition  to 
extensive  background  and  skills  in 
database  publishing,  should  have  a 
standout  journalistic  track  record,  top 
management  potential  and  a  clear 
vision  for  the  potential  of  all  manner  of 
information  on  government  and  politics. 
As  an  equal  opportunity  employer  with 
a  50-year  tradition  of  journalistic 
excellence.  Congressional  Quarterly 
offers  a  unique  career  opportunity  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  capital. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  David  Rapp, 
editor  of  new  media,  1414  22nd  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20037;  or  email 
to  drapp@cqalert.cam. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  growing  36,000  sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia  7-day  AM  seeks 
copy/layout  editor.  Daily  experience 
preferred.  Mac  knowledge  a  plus. 
Advancement  potential  with  growing 
group.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Bruce 
Mowday,  managing  editor.  Daily  Local 
News,  250  N.  Bradford  Avenue,  West 
Chester,  PA  19382. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal 
ism.  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-safes  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792- 1313. 
NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media*Administration*Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 
Alaska's  second-largest  newspaper, 
seeks  a  copy  editor/page  designer  to 
join  its  news  desk.  We're  switching  to 
pagination  and  are  looking  for  a 
journalist  who  has  the  skills  to  help  us 
use  our  new  toys  well.  At  least  two 
years'  experience  on  a  daily  copy  desk 
is  a  must. 

Fairbanks  in  the  heart  of  Alaska's  Inter¬ 
ior,  is  a  university  town  and  the  state's 
dog  mushing  capital.  We're  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rolling  hills  and  settled 
among  the  Chena  River.  Winters  here, 
we're  told,  are  no  worse  than  the 
Midwest  and  summers  are  glorious. 

Send  tear  sheets  and  a  resume  to 
Dermot  Cole,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  P.O.  tox  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 


Daily  nevrspaper  seeks  seasoned  finan¬ 
cial  journalist  for  Assistant  Managing 
Editor's  post.  Duties  include  managing 
copy  editors,  paginators  and  graphic 
artists.  We  require  5-10  years'  news¬ 
paper  experience,  thorough  knowledge 
of  QuarkXPress,  state-of-the-art  news¬ 
paper  systems  and  grasp  of  pre-press 
and  press  operations.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  arid  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  07366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  (CHIEF) 


for  multi-paper  weekly  group  with  hard 
news,  independent  editorial  product. 
50-70K.  Respond  immediately  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ed  Weintrob,  Brooklyn  Paper 
Publications,  26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 
NY  1 1 242,  fax  (71 8)  834-9278. 


DESIGNER/JOURNAUST 

The  News-Sentinel,  an  award-winning 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  Fort 
Wayne  is  seeking  an  experienced 
designer  with  skills  in  news  or  features 
page  design.  If  you  are  a  step  or  two 
beyond  entry  level,  this  is  your  job  to 
create.  The  right  candidate  will  be  a  com¬ 
mitted  journalist  with  inventive  ideas, 
serious  design  skills,  and  interests  in 
copy  editing,  informational  graphics  or 
illustrations.  Our  talented  staff  of  six 
designers  is  interested  in  improving  our 
already  high-auality  paper  and  looking 
for  your  contributions,  (^ark.  Illustrator 
or  Freehand  skills  are  a  plus.  Send 
work  samples,  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Randy  Mishler,  design  editor.  The 
News-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  mid  size  mod¬ 
erate/conservative  daily.  Good  writing 
flair  and  editorial  writing  experience 
reguired.  Some  layout  and  editing  skills 
helpful.  Should  be  knowledgeable  in 
women's  issues.  Apply  to:  Joe  Hughes, 
editorial  page  editor,  Lubbock 
Avalanche- Journal,  P.O.  Box  491 ,  Lub¬ 
bock,  TX  79408. 


Attention 

Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders 
when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 


•  Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of 
ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  &  Supplies  - 
Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants; 
Help  Wanted  -  Sales.  You  will  be  helping  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  your  ad 
to  appear 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should 
run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your  ad, 
please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 


EDITOR  ASSISTANT.  Willing  to  train 
for  thrice-weekly,  award-winning 
newspaper.  Northern  California.  Must 
have  two  years  journalism  experience. 
Paradise  Post,  P.O.  Drawer  70,  Para¬ 
dise,  CA  95967. 


FEATURES  DESIGNER  -  We  are  looking 
for  experienced  people  able  to  cover  a 
wide  range  of  design  tasks  on  their 
own  and  who  work  well  with  others  at 
our  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  (125,000 
daily  and  165,000  Sunday).  You  will 
be  expected  to  produce  lively  and 
informative  pages,  using  elements  you 
create  along  with  those  provided  by  an 
energetic  team  of  writers,  graphic  art¬ 
ists  and  photographers.  Strong  Mac 
skills  essential  including  Power  Mac 
and  a  variety  of  software,  especially 
QuarkXPress.  Send  portfolio  to 
Malcolm  Stollons,  design  desk  chief,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Avenue,  Lexington,  KY  40508  or  call 
(606)  231-3265  after  4:30  Tues/Fri. 
EOE  M/F. 


FED  UP  WITH  THE  DAILY  ROUTINE? 
Alternative  weekly  in  Tampa  looking  for 
writer/editor  to  commandeer  our  public* 
journalism  project.  Must  be  adven¬ 
turous,  innovative,  responsible,  ethical 
and  motivated  by  an  inner  drive  to  kick 
butt.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
substantial  experience.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate.  Is  this  you?  Send  your 
resume  and  five  of  your  best  clips  to 
Weekly  Planet,  c/o  Susan  Dix  Tibbits, 
402  Reo  Street,  Suite  218,  Tampa,  FL 
33609. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
with  emphasis  on  business  sought  by 
quality  1 8,000  PM  in  northwest  Illinois. 
Experience  preferred,  but  will  consider 
entry  level.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  three  writing  samples  to  John 
Plevka,  editor.  The  Journal-Standard, 
27  S.  State  Avenue,  Freeport,  IL  61032. 


GROWING  DAILY  SEEKS  aggressive 
desk  copy  chief  with  previous 
supervisory  experience,  good  news 
judgment  and  language  skills.  We 
paginate  all  pages  with  Quark  on 
Macintosh.  Send  resume  with 
references  to  Fitz  McAden,  The  Island 
Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


GREATER  BOSTON  DAILY  seeks 
aggressive  assignment  editor  to  lead  sub- 
urban  coverage.  A  fast-paced  job 
supervising  eight  correspondents  cover¬ 
ing  20  communities.  Candidates  should 
have  at  least  two  years  of  newsroom 
supervisory  experience  and  a  strong 
writing  background.  Southeast  Asian  or 
Spanish  language  ability  a  plus. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Box  07375,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I've  never  met  a  person,  ...in  whom  I 
could  not  see  possibilities.  I  don't  care 
how  much  a  man  may  consider  himself  a 
failure,  I  believe  in  him,  for  he  can  change 
the  thing  that  is  wrong  in  his  life  anytime 
he  is  prepared  and  ready  to  do  it.  ...The 
capacity  for  reformation  and  change  lies 
within. 

Preston  Bradley 
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HELP  WANTED 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Valley  Daily  News,  a  34,000  circula¬ 
tion  suburban  newspaper  in  Kent,  WA 
is  looking  for  a  news  editor  with  broad 
experience  in  daily  newspaper  copy 
desk  work,  strong  word  editor,  good 
layout  skills  and  creative  news  judg¬ 
ment.  Proven  manager  with  strong  peo¬ 
ple  and  communication  skills  with 
ability  to  work  well  in  a  team.  Comforta¬ 
ble  working  in  a  Macintosh  environ¬ 
ment.  Please  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  no  more  than  ten  samples  of  your 
work  to:  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
130,  Kent,  WA  98035-0130.  EEO/ 
Diversity  Employer. 


REPORTER 

The  Times  Herald  at  Port  Huron  requires 
an  experienced  journalist  who  reports 
aggressively  and  writes  gracerully. 
Database  reporting  skills  a  plus.  The 
Times  Herald,  a  Gannett  newspaper, 
offers  competitive  salary,  benefits,  and 
growth  potential.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to: 
Judith  McLean,  Times  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
5009,  Port  Huron,  Ml  48061-5009. 


MANAQNG  EDITOR 

A  hell  of  a  good,  small  upstate  New 
York  daily  is  looking  for  the  best  editor 
it  can  find.  We  want  an  energetic, 
hands-an  newshound  to  improve  our 
already  first-rate  news  report  for  our 
local  cammunity.  Last  year  wan  2 
Bronze  and  1 0  Awards  of  Excellence  in 
the  annual  SND  contest,  10  awards  in 
NY  AP  contest,  voted  Best  newspaper  in 
New  York  under  35,000,  and 
numerous  other  awards  and  recogni¬ 
tions.  We  paginate  news  and  color 
pholos/graphics  to  negative  film  daily. 
Currently  beta-testing  an  aniine  service 
with  internet  gateway.  Living  at  the 
bleeding  edge  of  technology  means 
welcoming  innovation  and  change 
while  knowing  our  number  one 
resource  is  our  people;  so  caring  for  the 
needs  of  others  is  essential.  If  you  are 
interested  in  living  in  the  beautiful  Fin- 
gerlakes  region  and  working  with  the 
empowered-consensus  management 
style  of  a  cheerleading  publisher,  write 
to  Jack  Palmer,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
Street,  Auburn,  NY  13021  or  e-mail  to 
remlapkaiOaol.com. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser 

Hawaii's  largest  paper  is  looking  for  a 
managing  editor  to  oversee  the  nightly 
production  process,  news  desk,  graph¬ 
ics  and  photo  departments  and  design 
desk.  Yes,  Honolulu's  a  great  place  to 
live,  but  we  work  hard  at  newspa- 
pering,  too.  We're  looking  for 
somebody  with  supervisory  experience, 
plus  solid  background  in  editing, 
headline  writing,  design  and  pres¬ 
entation.  Contact  Executive  Editor  John 
Hollon,  P.O.  Box  3110,  Honolulu,  HI 
96802. 
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EDITORIAL 


MUSIC  EDITORS 

New  Times  has  immediate  music  editor 
openings  at  its  award-winning  weekly 
newspapers  in  Phoenix,  Houston  and 
Miami.  Job  entails  planning/editing 
music  section,  hiring  freelancers,  review¬ 
ing  music/pop  culture  and  writing  non¬ 
music  feature-length  stories  for  front  of 
book.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
five  best  clips  to:  Michael  Yockel, 
Miami  New  Times,  P.O.  Box  01 1591, 
Miami,  FL  33101.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


SEASONED  BUSINESS  REPORTER 

We  need  a  reporter  with  at  least  3 
years  experience  who  can  make  even 
the  most  boring  financial  reports 
interesting.  An  idea  person  who  can 
find  that  business  angle  that  other 
newspapers  miss.  We  already  hove  the 
best  business  coverage  in  our  metro 
area  (Zone  8),  but  we  wont  to  make  it 
even  better.  Resume  and  clips  to  Box 
07367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  SUPERVISORY  NEWS  position 
at  10,000  circ.  AM  daily  in  rural,  his¬ 
toric  area.  Must  be  able  to  manage 
staff  and  handle  computer  pagination. 
Experience  with  Quark  preferred.  Reply 
to  Box  07374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOORS/ENVIRONMENTAL 

REPORTER 

We  need  that  rare  journalist  who  can 
both  explain  the  endangered  species 
debate  and  advance  the  opening  of  elk 
season.  We  cover  the  hottest  environ¬ 
mental  stories  in  the  country  and  we 
produce  what  one  writer's  group  has 
named  the  nation's  best  outdoors  sec¬ 
tion  most  of  the  last  decade.  You'll  work 
hard  but  ^  will  also  be  able  to  fish  for 
steelhead  300  yards  from  your  desk. 
Clips,  resume  and  references  to:  Paul 
Emerson,  managing  editor,  Lewiston 
Tribune,  P.O.  Box  957,  Lewiston,  ID 
83501. 


REPORTER:  general  assignment  writer 
for  Cox-owned  newspaper  in  Deep  East 
Texas  university  town.  Seven-day  daily 
(8,700  daily,  1 1 ,500  Sundcry).  We're 
an  aggressive  small  daily  looking  lo  fill 
an  entry-level  position  in  newsroom  of 
1 5.  $300  week;  good  benefits  and  a 
great  place  to  start  out.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Kristi  Dempsey, 
managing  editor.  The  Daily  Sentinel, 
Box  68,  h^ogdoches,  TX  75963. 


REPORTERS--Bright,  energetic, 
assertive,  well-educated  individuals 
needed  for  hard  news  beats  (city  hall, 
police)  on  quality  mid-size  daily.  Expe¬ 
rience  required,  or  strong  clips  from  col¬ 
lege  paper.  Write  Reporter  Search,  c/o 
Editor,  Pottsville  REPUBLICAN,  Box 
209,  Pottsville,  PA  17901.  Please,  no 
calls. 

Our  firmest  convictions  are  apt  to  be  the 
most  suspect,  they  mark  our  limitations 
and  our  bounds.  Life  is  a  petty  thing  unless 
it  is  moved  by  the  indomitable  urge  to 
extend  its  boundaries. 

Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university. 

society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 

the  newspaper  industry. 

NEWS  makes  the  difference 


11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIM 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTERS 

Daily  newspaper  covering  financial 
services  seeks  aggressive  Reporters. 
Requires  2-5  years  of  journalism  expe¬ 
rience;  business  reporting  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  clips  (no  calls)  to: 

Human  Resources,  Dept  PD. 
AMERICAN  BANKER 
1  State  Street  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10004 
EOE  M/F/DA' 


SMART,  TOUGH  entry-level  reporters 
wanted  to  write  community  news  for  the 
Orange  County  Register.  Hard  work, 
entry-level  pay.  Good  stories.  Editors 
you  can  learn  from.  Close  to  beach. 
Apply  to  Janniee  Watson,  Weekly 
Team  Leader,  625  N.  Grand  Ave., 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 . 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  someone  who 
believes  in  covering  local  sports,  from 
Little  League  to  college,  to  head  the  1 1  - 
person  sports  staff  for  our  75,000 
circulation  tabloid. 

We  go  head  to  head  against  daily 
competition  and  hove  to  pay  attention 
to  professional  teams  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  as  well  as  high  schools, 
college  and  recreational  sports  in  our 
primary  coverage  area. 

Contact  Gail  Baldwin,  editor.  The  Tren- 
tonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 
08602. 


SUNDAY/SPECIAL  PROJEOS  EDITOR 

The  Courier-Post,  South  Jersey's  leading 
newspaper,  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  Sunday/Special  Projects  Editor. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  self- 
motivated,  hands-on  editor  with  a  high 
level  of  energy  who  can  plan,  edit  and 
schedule  stories,  photos  and  graphics 
for  our  100,000-t  Sunday  edition.  This 
key  spot  in  our  newsroom  requires 
excellent  communication  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  and  a  minimum  of  5  years' 
editing  experience.  A  keen  eye  for  the 
visual  will  be  a  plus.  If  you  think  you're 
up  Id  the  challenge  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  most  competitive  newspaper 
markets,  send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
work  samples  to: 

Glenn  Holdcraft,  Managing  Editor 
The  Courier-Post 
P.O.  Box  5300 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034 
e-mail:  CCXJRIERNJ@aol.com 

No  phone  calls,  please.  The  Courier- 
Post  is  a  Gannett  Newspaper  that 
values  diversity  in  the  workplace. 

Of  all  the  paths  a  man  could  strike  into, 
there  is,  at  any  given  moment,  a  best 
path. ..a  thing  which,  here  and  now,  it 
were  of  all  things  wisest  for  him  to  do...  to 
firxf  his  path  and  walk  in  it.... 

Thomas  Carlyle 


WANTED:  Full-time  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau  chief  for  weekly  news  magazine 
that  covers  the  cable  and  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  worldwide.  Beat 
includes  coverage  of  Congress,  the  fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  agencies,  the  White 
House  and  industry-related  trade  orga¬ 
nizations.  At  least  two  years  experience 
required,  preferably  with  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  news  magazine  or  wire  service. 
Send  resume,  clips,  unedited  hard  copy 
and  references  to  Box  07373,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE'RE  looking  for  a  top-flight  reporter 
to  cover  a  major  college  beat  for  a  mid¬ 
sized  Sun  Belt  daily.  We  need  energy, 
writing  that  rises  above  the  ordinary 
and  a  willingness  to  break  away  from 
the  pack.  T&l  us  why  that's  you,  and 
send  clips  to  demonstrate.  Box  07359, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

The  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  in 
Worcester  Massachusetts  is  looking  for 
a  Programmer  Analyst  to  work  in  our 
Data  Processing  department.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  possess  5-I-  years 
of  programming  on  the  AS400  in  RPG 
and  CL.  Experience  with  INSI's  Advertis- 
inq  system  is  essential.  Also,  knowledge 
or  Accounting  systems,  PCs,  networking 
and  DEC  equipment  would  be  a  plus. 
Must  have  experience  in  designing 
systems  as  well  as  coding  and  imple¬ 
menting  them.  Meeting  deadlines  is 
imperative.  Please  include  salary 
requirements  with  resume  in  confidence 
to: 

Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 

Human  Resources  Department 
20  Franklin  Street 
_ Worcester,  MA  01615 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

DIREaOR  OF  DATA  SERVICES 

Major  newspaper  in  Central  Florida 
seeks  executive  responsible  for  Corpo¬ 
rate  wide  I/S,  Telecom  and  Interactive 
Media-Excellent  compensation  package 
Computer  International,  Inc. 

VOICE:  (813)  281-0505 
Fox:  (800)  353-0913 
PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  publishing 
systems  manager  to  lead  its  publishing 
systems  group  in  the  development, 
implementation,  and  support  of  its 
pagination  strategy.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  five  to  ten  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  experience,  detailed 
knowledge  of  newspaper  production 
and  printing,  direct  experience  with 
pagination  technologies  and  systems, 
and  an  ability  to  lead  the  group 
responsible  for  the  installation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  these  systems.  An  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  computer  science  or 
related  fields  is  highly  desirable. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  goal 
oriented  and  strong  leadership,  plan¬ 
ning,  supervisory,  and  managment 
skills  are  essential,  fex  07357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

THE  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW- JOURNAL  is 
seeking  a  Mailroom  Maintenance 
Supervisor.  This  position  involves  hands 
on  managing  of  a  small  maintenance 
staff.  Equipment  consists  of  a  Hall 
belted  lapstream  system  and  on  line 
AM  Graphics  inserters  along  with  other 
related  equipment.  Preventive  main¬ 
tenance.  supervising,  training,  evaluat¬ 
ing  and  counseling  employees.  Ability 
to  meet  deadlines,  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  and  flexibility  of  working 
hours.  Pre-employment  drug  screening 
required.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Human  Resources,  Las 
Vegas  Review- Journal,  P.O.  Box  70, 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89125.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  AND 
RESEARCH  MANAGER 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Corporation, 
agent  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Deseret  News,  has  an  opening  for  a 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager  to 
be  part  of  the  Advertising  Department 
management  team.  This  position 
supervises  and  directs  the  marketing 
staff  in  preparing  survey  data,  demo¬ 
graphic  information,  and  other  market¬ 
ing  data  for  advertisers.  Also  oversees 
special  sections,  zone  and  non¬ 
subscriber  products.  A  minimum  of  5 
years  of  media  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  business  statistics 
needed.  For  details,  call  (801)  237- 
2831.  Submit  resumes  immediately  to 
NAC  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
45838,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84145,  or 
fax  to:  Debbie  Smart,  (801 )  237-2856. 

WIMPS  NEED  NOT  APPLY! 

We're  looking  for  a  SUPER  HERO  who 
can  create  faster  than  a  speeding  bullet 
and  leap  tall  competitors  in  a  single 
bound.  This  talented  dynamo  with  a 
definite  talent  for  copywriting  will 
create  effective  promotions,  contests, 
sales  material,  multi-media  campaigns, 
special  events  and  positive  vibrations  in 
the  community.  A  "been  there,  done  that" 
individual  with  a  sense  of  humor,  great 
communications  skills  and  the  desire  to 
develop  the  talents  of  others  belongs  in 
this  position.  We  will  call  you  'Promo¬ 
tion  Manager"  (or  "Bwana",  whichever 
you  prefer}!  Send  your  best  work  along 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Marketing  Director,  Colorado  Spr- 
ings  Gazette  Telegraph,  P.O.  Box 
1  //9,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 . 

PRESSROOM 

HEAD  PRESSMAN,  Zone  8  daily.  Great 
opportunity  for  true  craftsman  in  grow¬ 
ing  a  successful  operation.  Dave,  (415) 
777-3356. 


PRESS  JOURNEYMAN 

Seeking  a  motivated  and  aggressive 
individual  for  a  20,000  circulation, 
AM,  daily  newspaper  in  northwest  New 
Mexico.  Ability  to  train  others  and  a 
quality  conscious  attitude  are  a  MUST! 
Must  be  able  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
6-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  color 
deck.  Plateroom  experience  required. 
Complete  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Donna 
Tobin,  The  Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  450, 
Farmington,  NM  87499. 


_ PRESSROOM 

PRESS  MANAGER 

The  Monterey  County  Herald  needs  a 
Press  Manager  with  excellent  people 
skills  and  a  strong  supervisory  back¬ 
ground.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
proven  aptitude  for  operating  and  main¬ 
taining  a  double-wide  newspaper  press 
and  associated  equipment. 
Responsibilities  include  management 
and  training  of  press  and  platemaking 
personnel,  equipment  maintenance  and 
inventory,  and  purchase  of  operating 
supplies.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to:  The  Monterey  County  Herald, 
Human  Resources  Department,  P.O. 
Box  271 ,  Monterey,  CA  93942.  EOE. 

PRESSROOM 

MACHINIST/MECHANICAL 

MANAGER 

One  of  the  Northeast's  foremost  metro 
newspapers  is  seeking  a  Pressroom 
Machinist/Mechanic  Manager  and 
Administrator.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  an  all-around  production 
machinist/ mechanic  with  knowledge  of 
machine  repairs  and  trouble-shooting, 
set-up,  welding,  hydraulics,  pneumatics 
and  fabrications.  Knowledge  of  offset 
presses  and  mailroom  inserting 
equipment,  forklifts,  tyers  and  stitchers  is 
important.  Must  be  self-motivated,  a 
good  communicator,  and  hove  the  ability 
to  think  and  respond  to  problems  in  a 
timely  manner.  Shifts  are  varied 
according  to  production  needs.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  07320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

TECHNICAL  SALES 


MOBILE  COMPUTING  CORPORATION 
(MCC)  is  currently  seeking  an  individ¬ 
ual  to  lead  the  Sales  effort  for  a  single¬ 
copy  information  system  which  utilizes 
on-vehicle  computers  and  wireless  data 
communications  that  (a)  collects  sales 
and  return  information  (b)  automatically 
transmits  this  data  to  o  base  computer 
(c)  analyzes  this  information  and  pres- 
ents  sorted  reports  and  (d) 
inputs  the  data  into  a  neural  network 
which  predicts  the  optimum  draw  per 
sales  location. 

The  position  will  report  to  the  Sr.  VP/ 
Sales  and  ideally  be  based  in  the 
Washington  D.C.  area. 

Mobile  Computing  Corporation  is  a  full 
service  information  system  company 
who  develops,  integrates,  markets,  and 
support  ruggedized  on-board  com¬ 
puters  and  mobile  data  communications 
for  specialized  truck  and  service 
industries. 

Fax  your  resume  and  compensation  his¬ 
tory  to  MCC  c/o  David  Charron  (703) 
860-3053  for  immediate  consideration. 

Freedom  and  constraint  are  two  aspects 
of  the  same  necessity,  the  necessity  of 
being  the  man  you  are  and  not  another. 
You  are  free  to  be  that  man,  but  not 
another. 

Antoine  de  Sain^Exupe^y 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Positions  Wanted  adverttsements  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weel<s-$2.85  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  Issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  closslfled  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  S95 
6  to  13  times,  $90:  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  S80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8cP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy 


Credit  Card  # 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


EditaS’Publisher 

11  West  19th  street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  67&4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDfTORIAL 

BO  SMITH  seeks  new  challenge.  Com¬ 
munity,  profit-minded  publisher  has  run 
weeklies,  daily  &  journals.  Quadrupled 
sales  at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  Also  started 
paper.  Do  you  want  to  slow  down? 
Could  buy  paper.  (708)  262-1440. 

(X)P  CONVENTION 

San  Diego  stringer  available  for  cov¬ 
erage  or  the  1996  GOP  Convention. 

Coverage  starts  now.  News  and 
features.  Experienced;  great  sources; 
able  to  handle  any  assignment;  rea- 

l_  1  ft.  ^  11  1  1  1 

GM/CFO/CONTROLLER 
Professional,  aggressive  MBA/CPA.  10 

sonable  rotes.  Call  Howard  Owens,  at 
(619)  466-6800,  or  e-mail: 
Pd4vrrds6aol.com. 

years  experience  with  major  newspaper 
group.  Active  in  industry  and  com¬ 
munity.  (602)  585-5094. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED?  Creative  city 
editor?  Experienced  ME?  Thoughtful 
editorial  writer?  Enthusiastic  coach?  I'm 

PUBLISHER/GM-Daily  to  30,000  or 
mid-to-large  weekly.  Strong  publisher 
experience.  Strong  advertising  back¬ 

all  of  that  and  more.  Eager  to  move, 
prefer  Zone  3.  Reply  to  Box  07361, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

ground.  Motivator,  trainer,  bottom  line 
achiever.  Reply  to  Box  07353,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  PRO:  Reporter/Photographer 
with  6  years'  experience  including 

Caribbean.  Particular  expertise  in  box¬ 
ing,  football,  baseball,  track.  Any,  all 
positions  considered.  Will  relocate  in 

CIRCULATION 

EARLY  40's  with  advanced  degree.  20 
years  experience  in  sales,  home 
delivery,  single  copy,  telemarketing, 
store,  door  to  door.  Desire  for  an 
opportunity  with  a  publication  that 
wants  to  grow.  Reply  to  Box  07346, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

U.S.  or  world-wide.  Reply  to  Box 

07369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON-BASED  reporter  seeks 
full-time  reporting  position.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Two  years  experience  with  a 
large  daily,  M.A.  in  journalism  and 
experience  covering  Capitol  Hill  and 

EDITORIAL 

the  FCC.  Call  Thomas  Pear,  (703)  330- 
8178. 

AGGRESSIVE  Award-winning  financial 
and  political  editor/ reporter/author 
(M.S.  Journalism)  seeks  challenging 
position.  Call  (212)677-4204. 

COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  Sports  Editor, 
graduating  May  1995,  looking  for  full¬ 
time  sports  writing  position.  1  hove  16 
months  professional  writing  experience. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  Editor/writer  believes 
opinion  pages  should  be  provocative 
town  meetings,  going  beyond  the  news 
and  enticing  readers  to  participate  in 
the  public  debate.  Words  should 
dance,  ideas  collide  and  heartfelt 
passions  bleed.  Winner  of  numerous 

Hove  written  some  news.  Good  photo¬ 
grapher.  1  know  Quark,  as  well  as 
other  programs.  Prefer  Zone  5,  but  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  Call  Bill  (414)  473- 
4759  or  (414)  763-2902. 

FINANCE/OPERATIONS 

awards,  including  National  SDX  first 
place.  Moderate/liberal.  MA  Missouri, 
BA  Virginia.  Edited  four  editorial 
pages.  Will  help  turn  yours  into  a  must- 
read.  Richard,  (703)  667-7853. 

PUBLISHING  GROUP  CFO  seeks 
challenging  position  in  multi-media. 

CPA  experienced  in  SEC,  acquisitions, 
restructuring  and  forecasting  with 
dailies,  weeklies  and  commercial  print¬ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  eye  to  the 
future.  15  years  experience,  4  years 
'digital-imaging'  with  Phatoshop  & 
Quark.  Willing  to  relocate.  Michael 

ing.  Team  leader  with  successful  results. 

Box  07352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

(310)  787-9308. 

SUPERVISOR,  foreman,  pressman. 

TARGET  young  readers  and  add  spice 
to  religion  sections  with  religion-humor 
column.  Write  to  Box  07360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Goss  Urbanite/Harris/Goss  Com¬ 
munity.  Mechanical  and  Supervisory 
experience.  25  years.  Zone  2.  (203) 

283-6265. 

\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ART  CRITIC,  reporter,  10  years, 
'reelance  vrriler  on  food,  politics  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Former  editor/publisher  of  weekly. 
Susan  Chadwick  (71 3)  861-1 557. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  -  30  years  at  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  excellent  motivator,  innovative 
editor,  creative  writer,  flexible,  all 
options  open.  (71 3)  391  -0527. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR/Features. 
Six  years  copy  editing/designing. 
Wssouri  grad.  Miriam  Chomberland, 
(713)468-4643. 

BUSINESS  WRITER,  10  years  with  two 
major  metro  dailies.  Specialties:  Trade, 
energy,  technology.  Michael  Davis, 
(713)  977-6972. 

ASST.  SPORTS  Editor  eager  to  work 
again.  Strong  in  layout,  graphics,  plan¬ 
ning,  managing.  Mac,  Atex  skills.  (71 3) 
981-4952. 

BUSINESS  WRITER  -  Specialties: 
Healthcare,  biotechs,  food,  grocery 
chains,  real  estate.  RFK  Award.  Jeanne 
Lang  Jones  (71 3)  667-1 369. 

AWARD-WINNING  features  writer/ 
asst,  features  editor.  Also  experienced 
as  writer/editor  at  shelter  magazines. 
Roequel  Roberts,  (713)  977-2665. 

AWARD-WINNING  Sports  Writer  with 
more  than  10  years  experience  seeks 
position.  Jim  Molony,  (71 3)  997-2781 . 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC/DANCE  CRITIC 

30  Years  Experience. 

Carl  Cunningham.  (71 3)  666-5025. 

CLOSE  OUT  Sale:  Award-winning 
investigative  reporter  who  writes  w/ 
grace  and  fury.  Specialties:  race, 
violence.  Bryan,  (71 3)  664-5951 . 

AWARD-winning  statehouse  reporter, 
5+  yrs  in  politics  and  education.  S^nish- 
speaking.  Willing  to  freelance  from 
Austin.  Call  Gardner,  (512)  326-9814. 

COLLEGE  SPORTS  BEAT  WRITER:  20 
years  experience  covering  University  of 
Houston,  SWC  and  Big  East.  Gene  Duh 
fey,  (713)946-2336. 

AWARD-winning  reporter,  5  years 
experience,  wants  to  cover  child 
welfare  issues  at  your  daily.  Terri 
Vyilliams,  (713)  529-4677. 

COMMUNITY  News  Editor  seeks  edit¬ 
ing  position.  Reporting  background. 
Fluent  Sponish.  Call  Robert  Meckel, 
(713)  855-7086. 

AWARD-winning  Film  Critic  seeks  First- 
Class  Newspaper.  Joe  Leydon,  5907 
De  Moss,  Houston,  TX  77081.  (713) 
677-1285. 

COPY  CHIEF  with  20-years  experience 
seeks  position  as  outdoors  editor/ writer 
or  business  editor.  Call  S.  Howland, 
(713)440-0431. 

AWARD-winning  fashion  and  feature 
writer  seeks  position  in  features.  Will 
relocate.  Mignette  Yvonne  Patrick, 
(713)  827-1074. 

COPY  EDITOR:  News  and  Features. 
Layout,  design,  rim,  wire,  slot  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  relocate.  Competent  and 
dependable.  (71 3)  781  -601 6. 

AWARD-winning  columnist/editorial 
writer  seeks  work  in  vrorld  of  punditry. 
Extensive  exp.  reporting  politics,  govt., 
Juan  R.  Palomo,  (713)  523-7756. 

DAD  a  Versatile  Copy  Editor.  MOM  a 
Senior  National  Writer.  We  seek 
similar  pasitions.  Call  (713)  550-5811, 
we'll  send  resumes. 

AWARD-winning  Business  Writer  seeks 
(reelance  assignments.  Free  to  travel. 
Kate  Thomas,  (71 3)  667-6591 . 

BILINGUAL,  Hispanic  reporter,  6  yrs. 
exp.,  federal  courts,  education,  border 
issues,  GA.  Metro  market  preferred. 
(713)  868-4844. 

DEPUTY  NEWS  EDITOR  looking  to 
move  up  to  AME  at  a  medium-sized 
daily.  Long  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
daily  operation.  (713)  370-3181. 

DISPLACED  Houston  Post  Sportswriter 
seeks  full-time  position.  E^^rience  with 
all  four  pro  sports,  colleges,  high 
schools.  Willing  to  relocate.  Contact 
Doug  Mitchell  at  (71 3)  568-781 7. 

BOOK  Editor/Feature  Writer,  Penney- 
Mo.  award  winner,  25  yrs  +  exp.  in 
papers,  magazines,  book  publisning. 
Uz  Bennett,  (71 3)  972-1373. 

DYNAMITE  Page  Designer,  meticulous 
copy  editor  with  14  years  experience 
wants  to  make  your  paper  look  great. 
Roberto  Moclnnis,  (713)  523-2412. 

NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 

International 

Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 

EDITOR:  Versatile  deskman  with  20 
years  experience  as  news  editor,  page 
designer  and  manager.  (713)  556- 
9377. 

ENERGETIC  city  editor  with  extensive 
reporting  background,  including  DC 
bureau,  needs  new  challenge.  John 
Gravois,  (713)437-1734. 

ENTERTAINMENT  and  feature  writer,  1 C 
years  experience.  Seeks  features,  enter¬ 
tainment  or  g.a.  position.  Will  work  for 
food.  Tim,  (713)  862-7784. 

When  people  are  least  sure,  they  are 
often  most  dogmatic. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith 

Newspaper 

professionals 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 
agree... 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication!  * 

Editor  &  Publisher  -  78% 

Presstime  -21.3% 
Newspapers  &  Technology  -  2.3% 

*  1995  survey  conducted  by  Research  USA,  Inc. 
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EXEC.  News  editor  seeks  similar  job  at 
major  metro  or  as  ME  ar  AME  at 
smaller  daily.  Prefer  Texas  or 
Southwest.  (713)  388-2730. 

EXECUTIVE  Editor  looking  for 
newsroom  to  run.  Can  do  it  all.  Quality 
more  important  than  size/ salary!  Ernie 
Williamson  (71 3)  780-0745. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  seeks 
similar  job  with  daily  newspaper  in 
West.  Robin  Dolmas,  (71 3)  782-3437. 
RobinDrew@AOL.com . 

EXPERIENCED  govt,  affairs  reporter 
needs  new  opportunities.  Anxious  to 
move  into  assignment/editing  work. 
William  Pack,  (713)  864-5787. 

EXPERIENCED  police  reporter,  political 
and  business  reporting.  Any  Zone  OK. 
Scott  Streater,  (71 3)  521-1253. 

EXPERIENCED,  award-winning  features 
reporter  w/unique  writing  style  seeks 
job  at  major  metro  doily.  Clifford  Pugh, 
(713)  528-1793. 

FASHION  Editor  produced  weekly  6-12 
page  fashion/lifestyle  section,  multiple 
Atrium  and  Penney-Mo.  winner.  Judy 
Lunn,  (713)  222-0340. 

FEATURES  Copy  Editor  with  nine  years 
newspaper  experience  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  in  Houston  or  Southwest.  Call  Lisa 
Nutting,  (713)780-4316. 

FORMER  M.E.,  magazine  and  lifestyles 
editor,  and  writer.  Strong  on  problem 
solving  and  story  ideas.  Martha 
Liebrum  (713)  522-0123. 

FORMER  Travel  Editor  seeks  travel/ 
entertainment  freelance  writing,  editing 
or  photo  assignments.  Ms.  M.  Ran- 
derson,  (713)  395-4923. 

HOSED  in  Houston.  Pulitzer, 

Texas  R.O.Y.  winner  needs  a  home. 
Call  (713)  463-4773  ore-mail 
FRANKB@SAM.Neosoft.Com. 

INTERNATIONAL  Business,  energy, 
maritime  reporter-editor;  ACE,  space 
beat  experience,  sailing  columnist.  John 
Ira  Petty,  (71 3)  499-3466. 

JUST  HAD  A  MAJOR  Metro  Paper  shot 
out  from  under  me.  10  years  of  copy 
editing/layout.  Skills  in  pagination. 

Dave  Baranowski,  (71 3)  667-8264. 

EXPERIENCED  writer,  editor  has  done 
hard  news,  features,  consumer  -t- 
entertainment  work.  Will  relocate.  (71 3) 
771-6311. 

E&Fs  Classified 

- ►  ◄ - 

The  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

(212)  6754380 
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NEWS  Feature  reporter  needs  new  job! 
Versatile  writer  w/warm,  colorful  style, 
specializing  in  the  offbeat.  Leigh 
Hopper,  (71 3)  864-1 624. 

NEWS  reporter  w/3  yrs  exp.  in  educa¬ 
tion,  police  and  courts.  Highly  motivated 
with  quality  story  ideas.  Leonard  N. 
Fleming,  (713)  699-9163. 

OP/ED  editor,  copy  and  layout  editor 
seeks  position  in  features,  city  or 
editorial  department.  Strong  editing, 
writing  skills.  (713)973-9514. 

OUTDOORS  Editor  seeks  Features  Job. 
Strong  writing  skills:  3  novels,  1  nonfic¬ 
tion  book,  many  magazine  features. 
(713)474-5406. 

POLITICAL  writer  with  management 
experience  seeks  reporting  or  editing 
position.  Open  to  change.  Mike  Hailey, 
(713)  462-0525  or  (210)  333-3310. 

REUGION/ethics  reporter  ready  for  the 
millenium.  Daily  news,  features,  religion 
sections.  Steve  Brunsman,  (713)  890- 
6948  or  Brunsman@aol.com. 

REPORTER  seeks  police  and  political 
beat  reporting  position.  Any  Zone  OK. 
References.  Amie  Klanke,  (713)  943- 
7668. 

REPORTER:  1  1  years  experience  in 
newspapers  and  AP,  covered  all  types 
of  breaking  news  including  the  Waco 
siege.  Laura  Tolley,  (71 3)  6^-9936. 

ROSE  FITZPATRICK,  assistant  city 
editor,  edited  daily  copy,  planned 
stories  &  art  for  centerpieces,  and 
layout  skills.  (713)  522-0123. 

SPANISH  SPEAKING  city  reporter.  Busi¬ 
ness  experience.  Five  years  Mexico 
reporter.  Will  relocate  immediately. 
Leon  Lazaroff,  (71 3)  523-21 40. 

SPORTS  COPY  Editor,  comfortable  at 
warp  speed,  Mac  friendly;  writing  back¬ 
ground  includes  TV  and  business.  Dove 
BuHer,  (713)  527-9904. 

SPORTS  COPY  editor  looking  for  desk 
or  assistant  SE  position.  Major  metro  or 
mid-level  market.  Box  07368,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TEAM  PLAYERS:  Features  editor 
designer/desk  mgr.  (Lori)  and  prepress 
mgr.  (John)  seeks  new  marriage  in  print 
field.  Zones  6,  4.  (71 3)  558-471 2. 

TECHNOLOGY  EDITOR:  30-year 
newsroom  background.  Will  relocate 
for  right  challenge.  Contact  Mike  Read. 
(713)498-0448. 

TV  LISTINGS  Editor,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  Mac-trained,  willing  to  relocate. 
BJ  from  UT.  Kelly  Laskosky,  (713)  779- 
3315. 

VETERAN  Business  Reporter  with  more 
than  20  yrs.  experience  on  oil  and  notura 
gas  industry.  Sam  Fletcher,  (713)  463- 
751 9.  501 1  Tain,  Houston,  TX  77084. 

LIVELY  FEATURE  Stories  and  Reviews  of 
restaurants,  plays,  music  and  films. 
William  Albright.  (71 3)  526-01 59. 
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VETERAN  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  desk 
position.  Multiple  awards  as  headline 
writer,  worked  past  5  years  as  page 
one  editor.  Bill,  (71 3)  466-3403. 


WASHINGTON  bureau  chief  with  14 
years  DC  experience.  Prefer  to  report/ 
write  Inside  the  Beltway.  Will  consider 
change.  Kathy  Kiely,  (202)  328-1845. 

WASHINGTON  correspondent/former 
assistant  city  editor  willing  to  be 
reporter  or  editor.  Rosalind  Jackler, 
(202)  986-2553. _ 

YOU  NAME  IT.  Sunday  editor,  16 
years  experience  as  copy  editor,  page 
designer  in  news,  sports,  business  & 
features.  RefererKes.  (71 3)  868-4844. 
WASHINGTON  correspondent,  29 
speaks  French  and  Spanish,  seeks  job 
in  DC  but  open-minded.  Jay  Root, 
(301)585-7319. 

WILL  EDIT  FOR  FOOD.  Risk-faker  with 
track  record.  (Detroit  Free  Press,  USA 
Today)  seeks  cityside  editing  job.  Call 
collect,  (713)  973-1346. 


WRITER  FOR  SALE:  In-depth  features 
from  writer  with  style.  Special  projects. 
Free  samples.  Call  Randall  Patterson, 
(713)667-3557. 


WRITER/EDITOR,  5  years  at  Houston 
Post.  Diverse  background,  looking  for 
sports  or  news  position.  Jerry  Fordyce, 

(713)963-0574. _ 

Washington  correspondent  w/extensive 
experience  in  business,  technology  and 
politics.  Eight  years  experience,  six  in 
DC.  DAN  CARNEY,  (301 )  588-4728. 

We  could  be  heroes,  if  just  for  one  day. 

David  Bowie 


UBRARY 


LIBRARIAN:  MLS,  20  yrs.  experience. 
Nexis,  Dototimes,  Dialog  trains.  Hous¬ 
ton  area.  Leave  message.  C.  Allen, 
(713)446-0095. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ASST.  PHOTO  Editor/Photographer 
with  Mac  skills  seeks  position  at 
100,000  -t-  circ.  daily  in  Southwest. 
Bruce  Bennett,  (71 3)  863-8664. 


AWARD-WINNING  photographer 
seeks  newspaper  committed  to  high 
level  photojournalism.  Please  call  Elaine 
Tfiompson,  (71 3)  840-8024. 

CHIEF  Photographer,  exp.  at  assign¬ 
ment  desk,  admin.,  lab  supervision, 
photo  editing,  shooting,  leaf-desk;  some 
Photoshop.  J.  Draut,  (71 3)  896-951 8. 

PHOTO  DIRECTOR  with  a  proven  track 
record  in  photojournalism,  electronic 
imaging,  problem  solving,  design  and 
color.  Jim  Preston  (71 3)  265-0993. 


PICTURE  Editor/Electronic  imaging 
specialist  w/photography,  pagination 
and  design  background.  Jerry  Jackson 
JJACK1@ool.com.  (713)  432-7374. 

TOP  PHOTOJOURNALIST:  Winner 
APME,  Natl.  Headliners,  UPl,  3X 
Pulitzer  nominee.  BJ  &  MA.  15  years. 
Craig  Hartley,  (71 3)  782-0343. 


Since  changes  are  going  on  anyway,  the 
great  thing  is  to  learn  enough  about  them 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  lay  bold  of  them 
and  turn  them  in  the  direction  of  our 
desires.  Conditions  and  events  are  neither 
to  be  fled  from  nor  passively  acquiesced 
in;  they  are  to  be  utilized  and  directed. 

John  Dewey 


E6PP  Classified  - 

It^s  Your  People-to-People  Meeting  Place 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  artist,  sales 
representative,  circulation  manager,  public 
relations  or  production  person  with  an  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  We  reach  the  working 
journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every 
week.. .83,000  strong. 

Rates  and  order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the 
Classified  section.  To  increase  accuracy  and 
expedite  placement.  Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929- 
1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  6?  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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by  Brenda  You 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

THE  HYPOCRISY  IN  THE  MEDIA'S 
CRITICISM  OF  TALK  TV 


IN  THE  AFTERMATH  of  “the  Jenny 
Jones  incident,”  talk  show  producers 
have  been  thrust  into  the  harsh  glare 
of  the  spotlight,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  have  been  so  many  of  the  guests  on 
their  shows. 

The  “bash  talk  TV”  bandwagon  got 
a  jump-start  when  it  was  reported  that 
a  Michigan  man,  Jonathan  Schmitz, 
was  charged  in  the  shooting  death  of 
Scott  Amedure  after  the  pair  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  “Jenny  Jones  Show” 

Schmitz  says  he  was  publicly  humili¬ 
ated  when  Amedure  revealed  during 
the  taping  that  he  had  a  gay  crush  on 
him. 

Schmitz  contends  that  he  came  to 
the  taping  only  because  the  producer 
of  the  show  led  him  to  believe  his  se¬ 
cret  admirer  was  a  woman. 

Meanwhile,  the  Jones  people  say 
Schmitz  was  forewarned  his  admirer 
could  be  male  or  female  and  the  show 
never  aired. 

Because  of  this  incident,  media  crit- 

You  is  a  producer  for  the  Jerry  Springer 
Shou)  in  Chicago.  She  is  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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ics  have  charged  that  talk  shows  take 
advantage  of  dysfunctional  individuals, 
use  trickery  to  lure  unsuspecting  guests 
into  humiliating  situations,  or  are  just 
simply  tasteless  trash  dished  out  for 
ratings  points. 

Even  Oprah  Winfrey  has  rallied 
against  “trash  TV,”  although  she  cer¬ 
tainly  wasn’t  against  it  when  she 
helped  define  it. 

As  a  newspaper  reporter-turned- 
talk-show  producer,  I  can’t  help  but 
notice  the  hypocrisy  behind  the  me¬ 
dia’s  criticism  of  talk  TV.  Many  of  the 


media  hounds  and  sociologist  now 
blasting  talk  shows  are  the  same  ones 
who  once  begged  to  be  guests  on  the 
programs. 

Call  it  the  Oprah  syndrome  —  it’s 
OK  when  I  participate  in  talk  shows, 
but  not  when  anyone  else  does. 

Because  most  of  our  media  is  owned 
by  conglomerates  nowadays,  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  talk  TV  is  especially  hypocriti¬ 
cal.  A  recent  Chicago  Tribune  article 
blasted  daytime  talk  shows  as  “an  un¬ 
settling  bathroom  joke,”  but  at  least  in 
this  article,  the  writer  did  remember  to 
mention  that  the  paper’s  own  Tribune 
Co.  is  also  the  purveyor  of  “Geraldo” 
—  something  another  Tribune  colum¬ 
nist  didn’t  bother  to  bring  up  when  he 
took  talk  TV  to  task  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Considering  the  Tribune  Co.  recent¬ 
ly  launched  a  new  talk  show,  the 
“Charles  Perez  Show,”  it’s  obvious  the 
company  isn’t  repentant  about  joining 
the  daytime  gabfest.  And,  as  offended 
as  writers  at  the  Time  Warner  compa¬ 


ny  may  appear  to  be  by  the  producers 
of  “Jenny  Jones,”  they  are  all  co-work¬ 
ers  since  Time  Warner  owns  the  show. 

Just  a  few  weeks  before  the  Jones  in¬ 
cident,  newspapers  and  television  news 
crews  were  clawing  at  another  talk- 
show  story  concerning  a  Canadian 
comedy  troupe  which  duped  the 
Chicago-based  “Jerry  Springer  Show.” 

The  guests  fabricated  a  story  about  a 
husband  who  had  an  affair  with  his 
baby  sitter.  Once  the  show  aired,  the 
troupe  members  sent  out  press  releas¬ 
es,  crowing  about  their  deception. 


But  even  as  Chicago  news  stations 
and  newspapers  feigned  outrage  over 
the  hoax,  they  failed  to  mention  the 
various  hoaxes  they  themselves  had 
fallen  for  —  including  one  in  which 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  local 
ABC  and  CBS  affiliates  touted  a  local 
Gulf  War  hero,  only  to  discover  days 
later  the  man  had  never  been  either  in 
the  military  or  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

They  fell  for  the  story  because  the 
“hero”  and  his  parents  corroborated 
the  story  —  just  as  the  four  Canadians 
on  the  Springer  show  had  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  create  their  own  seamless 
hoax. 

With  the  Gulf  War  hoax,  however, 
the  media  could  have  contacted  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  verify  the 
story.  In  the  case  of  the  Springer  hoax, 
there  was  no  Department  of  Baby  Sit¬ 
ter/Husband  Relations  on  hand  to  pro¬ 
vide  substantiation. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  40) 
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Those  same  people  who  condemn  talk  shows  not 
only  participate  in  them  by  working  for  companies 
that  own  them  but  also  participate  by  being 
viewers. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


ON  THE  100TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NEWSPAPER  COMICS! 


EOT 
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May  5  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first  color  Hosan's  Alley  cartoon 
featurins  the  Yellow  Kid  that  was  created  for  the  New  York  World. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 
again  receives  journalism’s 
highest  honor. 

For  the  second  time  in  three 
years,  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
local  reporting  of  spot  news. 

The  Times  was  honored 
for  its  first-day  coverage  of  the 
Northridge  earthquake  - 
under  the  worst  of  conditions, 
it  was  journalism  at  its  best. 

It's  the  kind  of  coverage,  and 
the  tradition  of  excellence,  our 
readers  depend  on  every  day. 

Hod  Angeles  Simes 

The  Source. 


The  Times  has  won  20  Pulitzer  Prizes,  more  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  California. 


